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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The Christian gospel, changing concepts of the 
church, and a more informed understanding of homosexuality 
demand that the church no longer view homosexuality as 
inherently evil. Instead, it should openly respond to 
the urgent needs of homosexuals, fully accepting them and 
their homosexual existence, in accord with the best under¬ 
standing of homosexuality available, and communicate the 
relevance of the Christian message to them. 

This dissertation is based on: (1) literature 
written on the subject of homosexuality; (2) my own per¬ 
sonal experience working with homosexual persons in San 
Francisco from September, 1965, to August, 1966; and (3) 
recent discussions with homosexuals and ministers working 
with homosexuals in the Los Angeles area. 

Chapter one is a critical historical survey of 
the Biblical views of homosexual behavior and contends 
that although the Biblical references to homosexual be¬ 
havior take the form of sanctions against it, Christians 
are still free to develop their attitude toward homo¬ 
sexuality in the light of modern knowledge. 

Chapter two surveys the modern day theories re¬ 
garding the causes of homosexuality and the possibilities 
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for changing a homosexual orientation to a heterosexual 
orientation. It reveals that homosexual responsiveness, 
desire, or feeling, is basically not a matter of choice 
and is therefore not a moral question, however it recog¬ 
nizes that what one does about and with his homosexual 
impulses is a moral question. This second chapter also 
shows that the predominantly homosexual person, in most 
cases, should not be unduly pressured by society into 
attempting a heterosexual adjustment because this may 
cause more harm than good. 

Chapter three surveys the life lived by homosexual 
persons and the problems they face in our society. This 
chapter points up the urgent need for a ministry among 
these persons in order to alleviate the hurt and injustices 
they face, and to help them live happier, more fulfilled 
lives. 

Chapter four is a brief statement of the Christian 
message and its command to minister to all people, es¬ 
pecially those most in need; and therefore the Christian 
message is a directive to minister to homosexuals. This 
chapter also presents four concepts of the church which 
provide a basis for a ministry among homosexuals. 

Chapter five focuses on what our Christian atti¬ 
tude toward homosexuality should be today. It builds on 
the information provided in the previous chapters and 
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applies it to this important question. It shows that, 
although homosexuals may need to mature in many areas of 
their lives—as do heterosexuals—the area of their homo¬ 
sexual feelings is not necessarily one of these areas. 
Finally it suggests a morality for homosexuals. 

; Chapter six reports current ministries with homo¬ 

sexuals and describes other possibilities for ministries 
with them which are in accord with the attitude and in- 

i 

: formation expressed in the previous chapters. A complete 

! summary and conclusions are presented at the end of this 

! 

’ chapter. 

The dissertation is limited in scope to a dis- 

! 

i cussion of the male homosexual in our society; however, 
many of the attitudes expressed and the ministries sug¬ 
gested apply equally well to the problems faced by female 

} 

i homosexuals. It is hoped that others will delve in depth 

J 

! into the special problems faced by the lesbians in our 

i 

society. 

The church is just beginning to look at the 

! problems of the homosexual and to explore ways it can 
minister among them. Hopefully this dissertation will 
encourage increased understanding and be a helpful re¬ 
source to the leaders of our churches so that with their 
help, the injustices and hurt suffered by homosexuals 
will be alleviated and eventually overcome. 
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CHAPTER II 


BIBLICAL AND TRADITIONAL CHRISTIAN 
VIEWS OF HOMOSEXUALITY 

Male homosexual behavior has been consistently 
condemned in the history of Western Christian civiliza¬ 
tion. In the Old Testament it is forbidden as an abomi¬ 
nation deserving death (Lev. 20:13); and in the New 
Testament the apostle Paul writes that those who are 
guilty of homosexual acts will not possess the kingdom 
of God (1 Cor. 6:9ff). Christian Emperors of Rome, Church 
Fathers, and church legislation carried on the traditional 
condemnation of homosexual practices.^ To this day, the 
major weight of Christian Church opinion condemns homo¬ 
sexuality and encourages secular laws which make all 

homosexual acts a crime punishable by mandatory psychi- 

. 2 
atnc treatment or imprisonment from one year to life. 

When informed with present-day knowledge of homo¬ 
sexuality, it is impossible to have an unquestioning 
attitude toward this traditional point of view; but neither 

"^Derrick Sherwin Bailey, Homosexuality and the 
Western Christian Tradition (London: Longmans, Green, 

1955), pp. 1-176. 

2 

Morris Ploscowe, Sex and the Law (New York: 

Ace Books, 1962), p. 188. 
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can these traditions be dismissed without giving them 
careful consideration. Therefore this first chapter 
examines and criticizes the Biblical views underlying 
the church's traditional condemning attitude toward 
homosexuality. 

Old Testament View 


i 


i 


In the Christian's heritage, the Old Testament's 
story of God's destruction of Sodom as recorded in 
Genesis 19 has played a major part in the formation of 
attitudes that exist to this day. The Lord had heard 
that the sinfulness of Sodom and Gomor'rah was very grave, 
so he sent two angels to Sodom to discover the extent of 
the evil. When the angels arrived at the gate of the 
city, they met a man named Lot who was a sojourner in 
Sodom, and he persuaded them to spend the night in his 
house. But then, all the men of Sodom, "all the people 
to the last man, surrounded the house; and they called to 
Lot, 'Where are the men who came to you tonight? Bring 
them out to us, that we may know them.'" Lot's response 
was to beg the people not to act wickedly and then he 
offered his two virgin daughters to them to be used in 
whatever manner they pleased; "only," he said, "do noth¬ 
ing to these men, for they have come under the shelter 
of my roof." This offer was not agreeable to the men of 
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Sodom and so they attempted to take Lot and his visitors 
by force, shouting, "'Stand back! . . . This fellow came 
to sojourn, and he would play the judge! Now we will 
deal worse with you than with them.'" But the angels 
pulled Lot back into the house and shut the door, and 
then struck with blindness the men outside. In the morn¬ 
ing, Lot and his family left the city and then the Lord 
destroyed both Sodom and Gomor'rah. Thus, it seems, 
cities of people were destroyed because of their sin, 
sin which has come to be identified with male homosexuality. 

The homosexual interpretation of this story centers 
primarily around the word "know" ( yadha ') as used by the 
men of Sodom (Gen. 19:5). In our Christian tradition it 
has consistently been understood to refer here to sexual 
intercourse, in this case between males. However, in 
this century there have been at least two scholars who 
have questioned this interpretation. As early as 1920, 
George A. Barton expressed the opinion that there is no 
actual necessity for giving this word, "know," a sexual 
meaning. "It may mean no more than 'get acquainted with,' 
and the wickedness which Lot is said to have anticipated 
that the men of Sodom contemplated may have been no more 

3 

than to give the strangers a beating." 

- 

George A. Barton, "Sodomy," Encyclopedia of Re - 
ligion and Ethics (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 

1920) , XI, 672. 
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In 1955, D. S. Bailey, in his book, Homosexuality 
and the Western Christian Tradition , points out that the 
word, "know," ( yadha ') is used only 15 times to denote 
sexual intercourse (five of those times in conjunction 
with another word, mishkabh , which means in this context 
the act of lying) and in each case it refers to hetero¬ 
sexual intercourse. (This is excluding the Gen. 19:5 
text and its derivative, Judges 19:22.) For the other 
928 times that yadha 1 is used, it usually refers to "get 

4 

acquainted with." Further, Bailey brings to our atten¬ 
tion that the word shakhabh , which is commonly used in 
the Old Testament to refer to sexual intercourse, includ¬ 
ing both homosexual and bestial coitus, is not used in 
the Sodom story. Thus, linguistically, the evidence 
supports a nonsexual interpretation of the word, "know," 
( yadha 1 ) as used in this story. 

The non-homosexual interpretation of the Sodom 
story is also consonant with the Old Testament's own view 
of the sin of Sodom.^ For example, in the book of 
Ezekiel, written in the sixth century, B.C., the sinful¬ 
ness of Sodom is mentioned, but there is no reference to 
homosexuality. "Behold, this was the guilt of your 

4 

Bailey, ojo. cit., pp. 2-3. 

^ Ibid ., p. 5. 
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sister Sodom: she and her daughters had pride, surfeit 

of food, and prosperous ease, but did not aid the poor 

and needy. They were haughty, and did abominable things 

before me; therefore I removed them when I saw it." 

(Ezekiel 16:49f) The word, "abominable," as used here 

6 

usually refers to various idolatries; and idolatry— 
turning away from God, being unfaithful to the covenant 

I with God, and worshiping other gods—is what Ezekiel is 

i 

i vehemently attacking (Ezekiel 16). (See also Jeremiah 
23:14.) The Old Testament itself doesn't interpret the 

Sodom story as condemning homosexuality and conversely, 

i 

! the Sodom story is not referred to in either of the ex- 

j 

i plicit Old Testament condemnations of homosexuality 
(Lev. 18:22 and 20:13), which, Bailey observes, is "a 
; remarkable and inexplicable omission if in fact it was 

i 

! commonly believed that the destruction of the city was a 

i 

Divine judgement upon the unnatural proclivities of its 

1 7 

inhabitants." 

Linguistically and according to the Old Testa¬ 
ment's own interpretation the evidence points to a non¬ 
homosexual interpretation of the Sodom story. But in the 
inter-testamental period of the second and first centuries 

6 Ibid ., pp. 9-10, 59-60. 

7 Ibid ., p. 11. 
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B.C., the beginnings of a sexual connotation to the sin 
of Sodom appear. By New Testament times a homosexual 
interpretation of the sin of Sodom is predominant. 
Bailey's analysis reveals that this emerging view is 
first found in the Book of Jubilees where it is said that 
God executes his judgment on Sodom, Gomorrah, Zeboim, 
and all the region of Jordan because, "... they are 
wicked sinners exceedingly, and . . . they defile them¬ 
selves and commit fornication in their flesh and work 

g 

uncleanness on the earth." 

Another writing of the same period—the Testament 
of Naphtali, one of the Testaments of the Twelve Patri¬ 
archs (c. 109-106 B.C.)—points to Sodom's sin as that 
which, "changed the order of their nature, whom the Lord 

Q 

cursed at the flood ..." This reference to the 
Watchers refers to the "sons of God" (Genesis 6:1-7), 
the celestial beings who "saw that the daughters of men 
were fair; and they took to wife such of them as they 
chose . . . The sons of God came in to the daughters of 
men, and they bore children to them. . . . And the Lord 
was sorry that he had made man on earth, and it grieved 
him to his heart. So the Lord said, 'I will blot out 

g 

Book of Jubilees 16:5-6. 

9 

Testament of Naphtali 3:4-5. 
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man whom I have created from the face of the ground . . . 
for I am sorry that I have made them.'" 

Bailey sees the chief offense of the Watchers as 
the transgression of the boundaries which separate the 
human from the celestial beings. Thus the Testament of 
Naphtali, in its reference to the sin of Sodom, seems to 
have been emphasizing the wrongness of men having sexual 

. relations with angels as this, "changed the order of 

i 

. nature"; and only secondarily (if at all) was concerned 

j about the alleged sexual attempt.^ 

j 

This interpretation is also supported by a passage 
in the New Testament from Jude 6-7: 

i 

| And angels which kept not their own principality, 

but left their proper habitation, he hath kept in 
everlasting bonds under darkness unto the judgement 
of the great day. Even as Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
the cities about them, having in like manner with 
these given themselves over to fornication, and gone 
after strange flesh ( hetera sarx ), are set forth as 
an example, suffering the punishment of eternal fire.H 

Here the sin of Sodom is identified even more explicitly 
with that of the Watchers so that punishment comes be¬ 
cause the Sodomites sought to commit sexual acts with 
"strange flesh" ( hetera sarx ) and not because they sought 
homosexual acts as such. The emphasis is upon the sexual 
incompatibility of the angelic and human orders rather 


^Bailey, 0 £. cit., pp. 14-15. 
11 Ibid., p. 16. 
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than upon any particular kind of unnatural coitus between 

12 

persons of the same sex. Although the primary focus 
of these writings was upon the transgression of "order," 
the beginnings of the homosexual interpretation of the 
Sodom story have emerged in these second century B.C. 
writings (the Book of Jubilees and the Testament of 
Naphtali). 

The earliest explicit references to the sin of 

Sodom as homosexual appeared in the first century A.D. in 

the writings of Philo and Josephus. Philo was apparently 

the first writer to interpret the word, "know" ( yadha 1 ), 

13 

in Genesis 19:5, to mean homosexual coitus (pederasty). 
But Philo goes far beyond this and, as Bailey aptly puts 
it, . . allows his imagination full scope in a de¬ 
scription of Sodom and its inhabitants which owes nothing 

to Genesis, however largely it may be indebted to the 

14 

social underworld of first-century Alexandria:" 

The land of the Sodomites . . . was brimful of 
innumerable iniquities, particularly such as arise 
from gluttony and lewdness (lagneia) . . . The in¬ 
habitants owed this extreme licence to the never- 
failing lavishness of their sources of wealth . . . 

12 tk . , 

Ibid . 

13 

Ibid ., p. 21; Philo Judeus, "Questions and 
Answers in Genesis," in his Works (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1953), 4:31. 

14 

Bailey, 0 £. cit ., p. 22. 
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Incapable of bearing such satiety . . . they threw 
off from their necks the law of nature, and applied 
themselves to deep drinking of strong liquor and 
dainty feeding and forbidden forms of intercourse. 

Not only in their mad lust for women did they violate 
the marriages of their neighbors, but also men mounted 
males without respect for the sex nature which the 
active partner shares with the passive; and so when 
they tried to beget children they were discovered to 
be incapable of any but a sterile seed. Yet the 
discovery availed them not, so much stronger was the 
force of the lust which mastered them. Then, as 
little by little they accustomed those who were by 
nature men to submit to play the part of women, they 
saddled them with the formidable curse of a female 
disease. For not only did they emasculate their 
bodies by luxury and voluptuousness, but they worked 
a further degeneration in their souls and, so far as 
in them lay, were corrupting the whole of mankind. 

Philo is expressing, albeit in colorful language, 
a view of Sodom which was gradually establishing itself 
among the Jews of his time. Josephus, a contemporary of 
Philo's but who lived in Palestine rather than Alexandria, 
is also aware of this homosexual interpretation and he 
enlarges upon the Genesis account as follows: 

Now when the Sodomites saw the young men (the 
angels) to be of beautiful countenances, and this to 
an extraordinary degree . . . they resolved them¬ 
selves to enjoy those beautiful boys by force and 
violence. . . .16 

Thus by the end of the first century A.D., the sin of 
Sodom had become identified amongst the Jews with 


15 Ibid.; Philo, ojo. cit ., VI, 69-71. 

16 

Bailey, op. cit., p. 23; Josephus, Antiquities I. 

11:3. 


I 

i 

i 

^ f 
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homosexual practices, and it was this understanding of 
the sin of Sodom that came to be known by the early 
Christians and was expressed in the writings of the Church 
Fathers .^ 

In the second century A.D., Clement of Alexandria 
i wrote of the Sodomites as having, "... through much 
luxury fallen into uncleanness, practising adultery 

18 

shamelessly, and burning with insane love for boys." 

I 

i A century later, John Chrysostom expounded: 

I ... the very nature of the punishment was a 

I pattern of the nature of the sin. Even as [the 

Sodomites] devised a barren coitus, not having for 
i its end the procreation of children, so did God bring 

on them such a punishment as made the womb of the land 
j for ever barren and destitute of all fruits.19 

i 

These, along with other similar statements in the 
writings of the Early Christian Church, indicate that the 
Sodom of the Old Testament with its sins of pride, in¬ 
hospitality, adultery, unfaithfulness to God, and disre- 

i 

; gard for the poor, had no place in the thought of the 

Early Church. Rather, the Sodom of Philo and Josephus, in 
which homosexuality—especially that associated with the 
"love of boys"—was the chief sin, came to dominate the 

17 

Bailey, o£. cit . , pp. 23-25. 

18 

Ibid ., p. 25? Clement, Paedogogus 3:8. 

19 

Bailey, ojo. cit ., p. 25; Chrysostom, ad pop . 
Antioch, horn. 19:7. 
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20 

Christian understanding of this story. 

There is no explicit statement in these writings 
as to why a homosexual interpretation of the Sodom story 
arose to supersede the old, but Bailey suggests that a 
hint of an explanation is in the Testament of Naphtali 
4:1 (written in the second century B.C.) which associates 
"the wickedness of Sodom" with "the lawlessness of the 
Gentiles." 

This lawlessness, in the eyes of the Jews, took 
many forms, but there is no doubt that it was exem¬ 
plified conspicuously in the debased paiderastia and 
the homosexual perversions which were common in 
Hellenistic society, and that the pseudepigraphical 
references to Sodom reflect a revulsion from practices 
which were more or less tolerated by the easy-going 
morality of many pagans. 21 

It was natural enough for the meaning and signifi¬ 
cance of Sodom to change with the times and for it to 
become a symbol for the peculiar vices of Hellenism which 
were abhorrent not only in themselves, but especially so 
since they were identified with an alien and hostile 
culture. This, Bailey says, is where we find the origin 
of the homosexual interpretation of the sin of Sodom 

which has so profoundly influenced Christian thought and 
22 

legislation. 

20 

Bailey, 0 £. cit., pp. 26-27. 

21 Ibid., p. 27. 22 Ibid. 
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To continue to believe that the city of Sodom and 
its neighbors were destroyed because of their homosexual 
practices is a mistake. There has been no catastrophic 
act of God which has determined once and for all the 
proper attitude towards the problem of homosexuality. 

i 

! This problem, like many human problems, will have to be 
met in accordance with our best understanding of the 

■ Biblical message, Christian ethics, and the most recent 

I 

, knowledge of the problem available. Our views cannot be 

23 

! considered as settled by an event of the remote past. 

! 

i 

Assuming that Bailey is correct in his interpre- 

i 24 

tation of the Sodom story, that still leaves two clear 

j condemnations of homosexual practices. These references 
are in the "holiness Code" of Leviticus which originates 
in the seventh century B.C.: 

Lev. 18:22—You shall not lie with a male as with a 

| woman; it is an abomination. 

i 

Lev. 20:13--If a man lies with a male as with a 

woman, both of them have committed an abomination 
( to'ebhah ); they shall be put to death, their 
blood is upon them. 

There is one other reference which is a clear 


23 

Bailey, o£. cit ., pp. 27-28. 

24 

For a direct argument against Bailey's inter¬ 
pretation see: Michael J. Buckley, Morality and the 
Homosexual (Westminster, Maryland: Newman Press, 1959), 
pp. 115-135. 
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condemnation of transvestism: 

Deut. 22:5—A woman shall not wear anything that per¬ 
tains to a man, nor shall a man put on a woman's 
garment; for whoever does these things is an 
abomination to the Lord your God. 

The laws against homosexual practices are listed 

with other statutes which are against cursing parents, 

| 

adultery, incest, and bestiality, all of which are 

25 

punishable by death. The reasons for the existence of 

j these laws are not certain; but the context of the texts 

themselves indicates that the acts condemned were associ- 

| 

| ated with idolatry. The word " to'ebhah ," translated in 
j these texts as "abomination," was used here to denote 

I 

the conduct of those who served false gods, such as the 

I 

practices of the pagans who inhabited the "promised land" 
before the Hebrews, and the conduct of the Egyptians and 

j Canaanites who were enemies of the Hebrew people. In 

! 

I 

addition to these religious-political reasons, William 
Graham Cole suggests two others: (1) the need to encour¬ 
age procreation in order for Israel to survive as a nation 
and, (2) the conviction, deeply embedded in Hebrew con¬ 
sciousness, 

. . . that a man was a man and a woman, a woman; 
and that all confusion between them was to be avoided. 

25 Leviticus 20:9-16. 

2 fi 

Leviticus 18:3, 24ff, and 20:23. 
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"Male and female created he them." There was no twi¬ 
light zone of bisexuality or hermaphroditism. The 
man was the head of the household, the baal of his 
family. His strength and power determined the char¬ 
acter of all who belonged to him, and he communicated 
to them all that he was and did . . . Something in 
the created order was fundamentally out of joint 
when a man was not the baal , the lord of his family, 
when he played the part of a woman.27 

Male cult prostitutes ( gadhesh ) of the fertility 
cults referred to in Deuteronomy 23:17-18; 1 Kings 14: 
22-24; 1 Kings 15:12; 1 Kings 22:46; and 2 Kings 23:7; 
have commonly been associated with homosexual prostitution. 
The King James Version and the American Revised Version 
of the Bible used the word "Sodomite" to refer to the 
( gadhesh ) male cult prostitutes who are condemned in 
these passages. But Bailey convincingly argues that the 
gadhesh (more accurately translated "male cult prostitute" 
in the Revised Standard Version of the Bible) were not 
Sodomites, i.e. male homosexual prostitutes, but were 
heterosexual male cult prostitutes who engaged in hetero¬ 
sexual coitus as part of the fertility cult practices. 
"Homosexual coitus would be meaningless in the ritual of 
a fertility cult, with its exclusively heterosexual 
rationale, and there is no positive evidence that it was 


27 

William Graham Cole, 
(New York: Association Press, 


Sex and Love in the Bible 
1959), pp. 351-352. 


t 
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i 

j 


i 

! 

i 


i 


i 


i 


28 

ever practiced in this connexion.” Therefore Bailey 
concluded, . . it is clear that the passages in which 
this term ( gadhesh ) appears, far from condemning homo¬ 
sexual practices, have nothing whatever to do with them, 
and are therefore irrelevant to any discussion of the 
subject.” 2 ^ 

The only remaining Old Testament reference that 

has been traditionally associated with homosexuality is 

Judges 19:16-26. This story has obvious parallels to the 

Sodom story, so much so that Bailey contends, "[this] 

. . . Gibeah story was extensively and, it seems, de- 

30 

liberately assimilated to the Sodom story." 

The story itself is about a Levite from the hill 
country of Ephraim who had gone to Bethlehem in Judah to 
retrieve his concubine and, as he traveled home with his 
concubine, arrived in Gibeah, a Benjamite city, where he 
intended to spend the night. An old man, a sojourner 
( ger ) in Gibeah, offered his home as a resting place for 
the Levite and his concubine. But, before long, "... 
behold, the men of the city, base fellows, beset the 
house round about, beating on the door; and they said to 
the old man, the master of the house, 'Bring out the man 


28 

29 


Bailey, ojo. cit ., 
Ibid. 


p. 53. 


30 


Ibid. 


i 
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who came into your house, that we may know ( yadha 1 ) him.'" 
The old man objected to their wickedness and offered his 
virgin daughter and the Levite's concubine but they re¬ 
fused this bribe until the Levite seized his concubine 
and put her out to them, whereupon they took, "and they 
| knew her, and abused her all night until the morning." 

In the morning the Levite found her dead from the abuse 
she received. 

! Later, when the Levite reported this to the people 

f 

} 

of Israel he said, "I came to Gibeah that belongs to 

| 

j Benjamin, I and my concubine, to spend the night. And 

i the men of Gibeah rose against me, and beset the house 

j round about me by night; they meant to kill me, and they 

31 

ravished my concubine, and she is dead." The conse¬ 
quences of this outrage was a war in which all the other 

i 

tribes of Israel did battle against the Benjaminites and 

f 

! defeated them. 

The arguments against a homosexual interpretation 
of this story are the same as those for the Sodom story 
(see pages 4-15), and so the conclusion here too, is that 

this story has no relevance for discovering the Biblical 

. 32 

attitude toward homosexual practices. Thus in the Old 

31 Judges 20:4b-5. 

32 

Bailey, o£. cit ., p. 55. 

i 
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Testament there are only two references (Lev. 18:22 and 
Lev. 20:13) which are clearly related to homosexual prac¬ 
tices and one reference clearly related to transvestism 
(Deut. 22:5). Each of these references expresses con¬ 
demnation of the practices named, but these practices are 
not singled out in any way as being more outrageous than 
the other sins listed with them, i.e. cursing parents, 
adultery, incest, and bestiality. 


New Testament View 


There are four definite New Testament references 

to homosexual practices, and all four appear in the 

33 

Pauline Epistles: 

Romans 1:26—For this reason God gave them up to 
dishonorable passions. Their women exchanged natural 
relations for unnatural, 

Romans 1:27—and the men likewise give up natural 
relations with women and were consumed with passion 
for one another, men committing shameless acts with 
men and receiving in their own persons the due penalty 
for their error. 

1 Corinthians 6:9-10—Do you not know that the 
unrighteous will not inherit the kingdom of God? Do 
not be deceived; neither the immoral, nor idolaters, 
nor adulterers, nor homosexuals, nor thieves, nor 
the greedy, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor robbers 
will inherit the kingdom of God. 

1 Timothy 1:8-10—Now we know that the law is 


33 

The authorship of Timothy is uncertain, however 
tradition ascribes it to Paul. 
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good, if any one uses it lawfully, understanding 
this, that the law is not laid down for the just but 
for the lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and 
sinners, for the unholy and profane, for murderers of 
fathers and murderers of mothers, for manslayers, 
immoral persons, sodomites, kidnapers, liars, per¬ 
jurers, and whatever else is contrary to sound doc¬ 
trine, . . . 

Although it is theoretically possible to interpret 

i 

! Romans 1:26 in a non-lesbian manner, the unity of thought, 
expressed by the word "likewise" ( homoios ), between Romans 
j 1:26 and 1:27, which is clearly homosexual, seems to re- 

| quire a homosexual interpretation of this verse which is 

i 34 

j the only Biblical reference to female homosexuality. 

i 

j Romans 1:27 is a clear condemnation of male homosexual 

I 

; 

| practices, but in each of these verses it is important to 
see the context from which it comes. The focus of Paul's 
i message in this section of Romans is a rebuke of pagan 

i 

idolatry. "... for although they knew God they did not 

honor him as God or give thanks to him . . . they became 

I 

| 

fools, and exchanged the glory of the immortal God for 
images resembling mortal man or birds or animals or rep¬ 
tiles. Therefore God gave them up in the lusts of their 

35 

hearts to impurity ..." The Interpreter 1 s Bible 


34 

John Von Rohr, "Homosexuality: Biblical and 
Theological Perspectives: (A paper for the Pacific Coast 
Theological Group, November, 1965), p. 7. 

35 

Romans 1:24. 
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comment on these verses is that, "It is normal Jewish 

doctrine to find the root cause of both the sin and 

corruption in idolatry. Paul makes this connection clear 

both by his use of the word therefore , and by his repeti- 

3 6 

tion and summary in vs. 25." Verse 25 says, "... 
j they exchanged the truth about God for a lie and wor- 
! shiped and served the creature rather than the Creator, 
..." And then immediately vs. 26 begins, " For this 

i 

! reason God gave them up ..." So the references to 

i 

; homosexual practices are illustrations of Paul's main 

I , 

I point, i.e. to turn away from God, to serve the creature 

i 

i rather than the Creator, is to be given up by God to sin. 

i 

i 

| Helmut Thielicke argues that this is an important dis¬ 
tinction: 

There can be no question that Paul is here re¬ 
jecting homosexuality, otherwise he would not char- 
} acterize it in this passage (even more sharply and 

incriminatingly than in I Corinthians) as a symptom 
j of original sin. Nevertheless, as far as the rela¬ 

tive theological emphasis is concerned, it is sig¬ 
nificant that it is not made the subject of separate 
theological statement, but that it appears only in 
the context of another , theologically fundamental, 
statement and as an illustration of it. This cannot 
be without significance for the interpretation of it. 
For we must reckon with the fact that Paul's concep¬ 
tion of homosexuality was one which was affected by 


3 6 

John Knox, "The Epistle to the Romans," The 
Interpreter's Bible (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1954), IX, 401. 
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the intellectual atmosphere surrounding the struggle 
with Greek paganism. 37 

Thielicke then goes on to say that since homo¬ 
sexuality is used by Paul as a symbol and illustration 
of his main point and not as the object of the main point 
itself, this gives us a certain freedom to rethink the 
| subject. "This freedom," he concludes, "should be used 
to reflect upon the question of how homosexuality must 

: be interpreted theologically if it is to be the independ- 

38 

i ent subject of a statement (as it is not in Paul)." 

| In 1 Corinthians, as in Romans, the homosexuals 

! 39 

(literally catamites and sodomites) were associated 

| with the "unrighteous"; the pagans; those who were not 

"washed," "sanctified," or "justified in the name of the 

i 40 

Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God." And, 

j 

| again, in 1 Timothy the "sodomites" are associated with 

I 

l 

i the non-Christians, "the lawless and disobedient," "the 

i 

| 41 

j ungodly and sinners," "the unholy and profane." 

i 

37 

Helmut Thielicke, The Ethics of Sex (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1964), p. 280. 

38 Ibid ., p. 281. 

39 

James Moffatt, The First Epistle of Paul to 
the Corinthians (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1938), 

p. 66. 

40 

; 1 Corinthians 6:1, 9, and 11. 

| 41 1 Timothy 1:9. 

| 

j 

! 

j 

1 
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It is apparent that the association of homosexual 
practices with the pagan, idolatrous Greco-Roman world of 
the first century added weight to the condemnation of 

I homosexual practices already present in Paul's Judaic 

) 

| heritage. It is equally important to recognize that the 

I 

j Biblical references to homosexuality are sanctions against 
* homosexual practices or actions as if normally hetero¬ 
sexual persons "gave up" heterosexual practices and in- 

42 

stead committed homosexual acts. There existed no 

| 

understanding of the homosexual condition in which the 
person has no heterosexual desires. Since the homosexual 

j 

condition is not referred to, in fact not even known by 
Biblical writers, but only homosexual acts , this too gives 

| us a certain freedom to reinterpret the Christian posi- 

! 

tion in the light of new knowledge. 

As Thielicke rightly points out, since homosexual 
practices are listed along with heterosexual offenses 
] like adultery and fornication, and other offenses like 

j 

j murder, kidnapping, and slander, the intent seems to be 

J 

j to include those forms of behavior which show disregard 

j for one's neighbor. Therefore, this leaves open the possi- 

» 

I 

bility of accepting homosexual practices which do not show 
disregard for one's neighbor, while still remaining 

42 

Romans 1:26 and 27. 
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faithful to the heart of the Biblical message, of love for 

! „ . 43 

God and man. 

This survey of Biblical material reveals that 

i there are very few references to homosexuality in both the 

! 

! Old and the New Testaments, but the references that exist 
are sanctions against homosexual acts. This Biblical 
condemnation of homosexual acts has been reinforced by 

| the church throughout its history and is evident today as 
the representative attitude of the church. However, the 

j 

beginnings of change are now in evidence in the writings 
of such persons as Helmut Thielicke, D. S. Bailey, H. 

! Kimball Jones, and others within the church who are aware 

i 

I 

j of information from other disciplines that gives new 
perspectives from which to work on the problem of homo- 

j sexuality. As has been shown, the Biblical sanctions 
against homosexuality do not give us a final answer to 
the problem of homosexuality as it is known today. Rather, 
the central Biblical message of love for God and man pro¬ 
vides the guidelines within which the church can study 
the latest information about homosexuality and formulate 
a more adequate understanding of this problem. 


i 43 

j Thielicke, o£. cit ., p. 278. 

| 

j 

i 

1 

! 

i 

t 

i 

I 
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CHAPTER III 


HOMOSEXUALITY: SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY KNOWLEDGE 

This chapter will define homosexuality as it is 
used in this dissertation; it will survey the theories 
regarding the causes of homosexuality; it will discuss 
whether or not homosexuality is a disease; and it will 
mention the treatment possibilities for homosexuals. 

The purpose of this chapter is to show that 
homosexual responsiveness, desire, or feeling is basically 
not a matter of choice and is therefore not a moral 
question. It is recognized that every individual, all 
through his life, has a moral responsibility to be as 
mature and responsible as possible. However, as will be 
shown in the pages which follow, homosexual responsive¬ 
ness and behavior are not necessarily indications of 
disease, immaturity, or irresponsibility—unless, a 
priori, one defines them as such. Certainly, in most 
cases, predominantly homosexual persons should not be 
unduly pressured by society into attempting a hetero¬ 
sexual adjustment because this brings more harm than 
good. 

Definition 

It is not as easy to define homosexuality as one 
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assume. In an apparently humorous way, Evelyn Hooker once 
said, "The best answer to the question 'Who is a homo- j 

i 

1 i 

sexual?' is to avoid it." To illustrate: Does one homo¬ 
sexual experience classify a person as a homosexual? If j 

so, what of the person who has been exclusively homosexual j 

j 

and then has one heterosexual experience; does that 
classify him as a heterosexual? Where does one draw the 
line? Can we say that one is homosexual if the majority 

of his sexual behavior is homosexual? But what about i 

i 

the prisoner or sailor who has homosexual experiences be- j 

r 

cause he has no access to persons of the opposite sex? i 

j 

Does behavior alone determine whether one is homosexual 
or must the orientation of one's sexual feelings also be 
considered? If sexual feelings or motivation is con¬ 
sidered along with overt behavior in the definition, then j 

i 

how much emphasis is given to each of these two factors? 

The fact is, there is no simple way to define homo¬ 
sexuality. 

Irving Bieber has defined homosexuality in terms 

i 

of behavior alone as, "erotic activity between two mem- j 

2 

bers of the same sex." And the laws of all our states might ) 


^"Evelyn Hooker, "Homosexuality," in Elizabeth S. j 

Genne and William H. Genne (eds.), Foundations for \ 

Christian Family Policy (New York: National Council of the i 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 1961), pp. 168-169. ' 

2 i 

Irving Bieber, "Clinical Aspects of Male Homo¬ 
sexuality," in Judd Marmor (ed.), Sexual Inversion (New 

i 

! 

j 
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except Illinois use a similar definition by prohibiting 
all types of homosexual acts with no regard for motivation 
or the number of times the person has engaged in such 
acts. 

At the other extreme is D. S. Bailey's view that, 

"Homosexuality is not, as commonly supposed, a kind of 

conduct ; it simply denotes in male or female a condition 

characterized by an emotional and physico-sexual pro- 

3 

pensity towards others of the same sex." 

Alfred Kinsey and his associates try to be more 
accurate by suggesting a heterosexual-homosexual continu¬ 
um that is based on both overt sexual relations and the 
individual's psychic responsiveness to sexual stimuli. 
Persons are rated on a seven point scale with categories 
numbered from zero (exclusive heterosexuality) to six 
(exclusive homosexuality). About fifty per cent of the 
male population is exclusively heterosexual throughout 
their adult lives, but at least one third of the popula¬ 
tion tested are neither exclusively heterosexual nor ex- 

4 

clusively homosexual. They are at some point on the 


York: Basic Books, 1965), pp. 248-267. 

3 

Derrick Sherwin Bailey, Homosexuality and the 
Western Christian Tradition (London: Longmans, Green, 
1955) , p. x. 

4 

Alfred Kinsey and others, Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Male (Philadelphia: Saunders, l95J), p. bbu. 
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continuum between these two classifications. For example: 

Individuals who are rated 3's stand midway on the 
heterosexual-homosexual scale. They are about equally 
homosexual and heterosexual in their overt experience 
and/or their psychic reactions. In general, they ac¬ 
cept and equally enjoy both types of contacts, and 
have no strong preferences for one or the other. 5 

This scale, while giving the clearest picture of 
the situation, doesn't provide us with a definition ap¬ 
plicable to our further discussion. From it we see that 
it is impossible to make a clear-cut distinction between 
"homosexuals" and "heterosexuals." However we are stuck 
with the words and therefore we must make some distinction 
between those who are primarily homosexual and those who 
are not. 


Judd Marmor offers such a distinction in his 
definition: 

A psychodynamic definition of homosexuality, it 
seems to me, cannot ignore the element of motivation 
and should combine operational and motivational as¬ 
pects of homosexual behavior. ... I prefer, there¬ 
fore, to define the clinical homosexual as one who is 
motivated, in adult life, by a definite preferential 
erotic attraction to members of the same sex and who 
usually (but not necessarily) engages in overt sexual 
relations with them.® 

This is an acceptable definition and will be what 
is meant in most instances when we speak of "the 


5 Ibid., p. 641. 

£ 

Marmor, o£. cit., p. 4. 
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homosexual." If other distinctions are necessary they 
will be made clear in the context of the material. 

Causes of Homosexuality 

An understanding of what is known about the 
causes of homosexuality is important for more than the 
obvious reason that it gives us a clearer picture of 
homosexuality, because it also sheds light on the moral 
question of homosexuality. There can be no responsibility 
for right or wrong if there is no freedom of choice. If 
the causes of homosexuality are beyond the control of the 
victim, then he cannot be condemned for his homosexual 
condition because he did not choose to become a homosexual 
If, on the other hand, it is shown that homosexuality 
originates through the person's informed conscious choices 
then this condition is a moral question and it would have 
to be judged according to an ethical standard. (If this 
ethical standard were the usual "Christian" standard it 
would be condemned.) This is not to say that homosexual 
behavior is excluded from being a moral question or that 
an individual's response to his own homosexual condition 
(i.e. whether or not he decides to improve his condition, 
to fulfill his potentials, to grow toward health and 
maturity wherever these are lacking) is excluded from 
moral considerations. The homosexual's behavior and his 
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response to his homosexual condition have definite moral 
implications. These, however, will be discussed in an¬ 
other chapter. 

There are many theories about the causes of homo¬ 
sexuality. This is an area where there is still a lot to 
learn. One thing is definite: there are many factors 
involved in the etiology of homosexuality. The main 
factors are surveyed here. 

Constitutional factors . It was widely held dur¬ 
ing the first forty years of this century that constitu¬ 
tional factors such as hormonal imbalance, genetic and 

7 

chromosomal factors were responsible for homosexuality. 

In 1933, Havelock Ellis declared: "There can be little 
doubt that certain individuals, in organic constitution, 
and probably as a result of unusual hormonic balance, 
possess a special aptitude to experience sexual satis- 

g 

faction with persons of their own sex." 

More recent research has disagreed with this con¬ 
clusion. John Money has found that gender role and 
identity is not altered by sex hormones. He said it is 

7 

H. Kimball Jones, Toward a Christian Understand ¬ 
ing of the Homosexual (New York: Association Press, 1966), 
p. 35. 

g 

Havelock Ellis, Psychology of Sex (New York: New 
American Library, 1954), p. 168. 
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a well recognized fact that homosexuals as a group are 

not endocrinologically different from other males or, in 

9 

the case of lesbians, other females. 

William H. Perloff also supports this: 

In our experience, no patient, either male or 
female, has shown any consistent reversal of endo¬ 
crine pattern to explain homosexual tendencies. We 
have never observed any correlation between the 
choice of sex object and the level of hormonal ex¬ 
cretion. 10 

Sex hormones do affect the strength of the sexual 

drive but they do not influence the choice of the sexual 

. • .11 

object. 

Although their role must be minor, there is some 
evidence that genetic and chromosomal factors play a 
part in the genesis of homosexuality. In 1940, T. Lang 
suggested that some male homosexuals were actually 

genetic females in male bodies, with all the male sex 

• 12 
characteristics except their chromosome formula. 

Lang's theory was tested and disproved by C.M.B. Pare in 


9 

John Money, "Factors in the Genesis of Homo¬ 
sexuality," in George Winokur (ed.), Determinants of 
Human Sexual Behavior (Springfield, Illinois: Thomas, 
1963), p. 32. 

^W. H. Perloff, "Hormones and Homosexuality" in 
Marmor, 0 £. cit ., p. 57. 

11 -.. . 

Ibid . 

12 

C.M.B. Pare, "Etiology of Homosexuality: Genetic 
and Chromosomal Aspects" in Marmor, 0 £. cit ., p. 72. 
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1956. Other investigations have verified Pare's find¬ 
ings.^ -3 

j 

That genetic factors may nevertheless be involved 

| 

S 

i is strongly suggested by a study of eighty-five pairs of 
twins conducted by Franz J. Kallmann in 1952. One of the 
twins of each pair was an admitted homosexual. In all 
forty pairs of the monozygotic (identical) twins, both 
the twins were homosexual. In the forty-five pairs of 

i 

dizygotic twins, more than half the brothers of the ad¬ 
mitted homosexual subjects yielded no evidence of overt 
homosexuality. These findings give the strongest evi¬ 
dence to date that genetic factors may be involved in the 

14 

| etiology of homosexuality. 

Kallman's study is not without criticism, however. 

i 

Judd Marmor says that Kallman's scientific objectivity is 
open to question because his selection of cases as well 

J as his perceptions and judgment may have been influenced 

1 15 

by his desire to demonstrate a particular point. Albert 

j Ellis also offers a criticism of the Kallmann study, 
pointing out that, "The great majority of the identical 

i 

| twins used in Kallmann's study were not only homosexual 

l 

! - 

13 Ibid ., p. 73. 14 Ibid ., pp. 76-77. 

^Marmor, 0 £. cit ., pp. 6-7. 

j 

i 

! 

! 

1 
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but schizophrenic or borderline schizophrenic as well." 
Therefore one cannot conclude from Kallmann's data that 
homosexuality itself is directly inherited, but only that 
both an unstable "sexual predisposition and a tendency 
toward psychosis are probably inherited, and a combina¬ 
tion of these two traits may easily lead to homosexu¬ 
ality." 17 

Interestingly, Michael Schofield also sees the 
possibility of "genetic vulnerability" as a factor in the 
etiology of homosexuality, however he places the emphasis 
on the combination of genetic or hereditary vulnerability 
and environmental influences as they affect the way an 
individual deals with the social hostility aimed at his 

18 

homosexuality and consequently with his emotional health. 

There is still not enough known to justify defi¬ 
nite conclusions, however the evidence strongly points 
in the direction summarized by William Perloff: 

Three elements are involved in the determination 
of human sexuality. The genetic factor sets the 
sexual pattern and defines the general limits within 
which the other factors may operate. The hormonal 


16 

Hugo G. Beigel (ed.), Advances in Sex Research 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1963), p. 164. 

17 Ibid., p. 165. 

18 

Michael Schofield, Sociological Aspects of Homo ¬ 
sexuality (London: Longmans, Green, 1965), p. 204. 
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factor develops the organs needed for the sex act and 
increases their sensitivity to stimulation. The psy¬ 
chological factor essentially controls the choice of 
sex object and the intensity of sexual emotions. 


Psychological factors . The possible psychological 
factors influencing the etiology of homosexuality are 
legion, but most of them are focused in the triangular 
relationship of mother, father, and son. 

Irving Bieber, who chaired the Research Committee 
composed of members of the Society of Medical Psycho¬ 
analysts which made a systematic study of 106 male homo¬ 
sexuals and 100 male heterosexuals in psychoanalytic 
treatment with members of the Society, has presented the 
results in what is undoubtedly one of the best reports 
on parent-child relationships of homosexuals who seek 
counseling help. 20 

With regard to the homosexual son's mother (H- 
mother) this study revealed: 

Almost half the H-mothers were dominant wives who 
minimized their husbands. The large majority of 
H-mothers had a close-binding-intimate relationship 
with the H-son. In most cases, this son had been his 
mother's favorite though in a few instances an under¬ 
lying CBI relationship had been concealed by a screen 

19 

Perloff, 0 £. cit., p. 67. 

20 

Irving Bieber and others, Homosexuality A Psy ¬ 
choanalytic Study of Male Homosexuals (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1965). 
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of maternal minimization and superficial rejection. 
Most H-mothers were explicitly seductive, and even 
where they were not, the closeness of the bond with 
the son appeared to be in itself sexually provocative. 
In about two-thirds of the cases, the mother openly 
preferred her H-son to her husband and allied with 
son against the husband. In about half the cases, the 
patient was the mother's confidant. 21 

The fathers of the homosexual sons "were detached, 
hostile, minimizing, and openly rejecting. The outstand¬ 
ing attitudes of homosexuals toward their fathers were 
hatred and fear." 22 

The father's detachment from his son who later 

becomes homosexual may cause the son to 

develop a cognitive awareness of a lack of paternal 
affection, warmth, and interest, or he may be unable 
to formulate the lack and may merely experience a 
vague hunger or yearning for something he cannot 
identify. Some children may interpret detachment 
as rejection, but in any case, no matter how it is 
experienced, it is always traumatic. The child may 
attempt a way out by seeking other reparative rela¬ 
tionships to fulfill his yearnings—often with other 
males. Thus, the pathologic seeking of need fulfill¬ 
ment from men has a clear point of origin in fathers 
who were detached. Our study revealed that sons of 
detached fathers sought in homosexual partners the 
qualities they had not known in their own fathers: 

45 homosexuals sought warmth, 47 sought friendliness, 
and 63 sought "contact" (nearness, closeness—the 
reassurance of physical presence). We assume that any 
circumstances that create pathologic needs in males 
which can be satisfied only by other males, operate 
in the direction of promoting homosexuality or homo¬ 
sexual problems.23 


21 

Bieber, Homosexuality . . . , p. 313. 

22 Ibid., p. 114. 23 Ibid., pp. 114-115. 
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i 

t 


Daniel Cappon, another psychoanalyst, suggests 

three main components of sexuality, each with its own 

determinants, as the way of approaching the etiology of 

homosexuality: gender identification, sexual activity, 

24 

and the sexual object or target. Besides the physio¬ 
logical factors involved in determining one's gender 
identification , Cappon contends that the parents' con¬ 
scious or unconscious desire for their child to be of the 
opposite sex will confuse the gender identification of 
their child, perhaps causing the child to identify with 
the opposite sex. The child's feelings about his own 

sexual role and his genital organs will also affect his 

. 25 

gender identification. 

The type of sexual activity is also determined 

by early childhood experiences. For example, "The 

orally arrested male, stuck in the positive and sucking 

phase, may eroticize this stage of fixation and favor 

fellatio (if he is more homosexual) or cunnilingus (if 

2 6 

he is more heterosexual)." 

The preference for one's own sex as the sexual 

object 

24 

Daniel Cappon, Toward an Understanding of 
Homosexuality (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1965), pp. 89-97. 

25 Ibid., pp. 90-93. 26 Ibid., p. 95. 
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may be derived from need and opportunity (e.g., emo¬ 
tional deprivation provided the need and skin prox¬ 
imity with one's own sex, the opportunity), or from 
the desire for closeness with one's own sex because 
of a distant parental figure, or from violent re¬ 
jection of the opposite sex, or as a substitute live 
body for one's own beloved body which, partly for 
mechanical reasons, one cannot fully reach sexually, 
(e.g. fellatio de se ) or from which one cannot get a 
full enough range of satisfaction (e.g., narcissistic 
homosexuality).27 

As another factor in the etiology of homosexuality, 

the psychologist, Robert Allan Harper, contends that a 

mother's puritanical, antisexual attitude—sharply focused 

on heterosexual activities—may develop in the son a strong 

revulsion toward heterosexuality and thus cause him to turn 

to homosexuality. "This parent often closes, locks, and 

seals the door to heterosexual expression and orientation 

for the child, but leaves the door to homosexuality rela- 

2 8 

tively unguarded and possibly even open a little." 

The complexity of psychological factors involved 
in the etiology of homosexuality should now be apparent. 

The theories and results of tests presented by psycholo¬ 
gists are based upon those homosexuals who have sought 
counseling help or who have been incarcerated by the law. 
This should immediately indicate that the results cannot 
be applied to all homosexuals. In spite of the narrow 


27 Ibid ., p. 96. 

2 8 

Beigel, o£. cit., p. 189. 
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| sampling, however, the theories and test results them- 

1 

i 

j sevles reveal that there are many possible factors that 

f 

( 

| may contribute to the etiology of homosexuality, and the 
significance of each factor may vary from 0 to 100% in 
any given individual. Therefore it would be a mistake 
to assume that every homosexual has developed his homo¬ 
sexual orientation because of the presence of one or more 
of the conditions described by these psychologists. 


Other factors . Alfred Kinsey and his associates 

emphasize still other factors which they contend lead to 

homosexual behavior. These are: 

(1) the basic physiologic capacity of every mammal to 
respond to any sufficient stimulus; (2) the accident 
which leads an individual into his or her first sexual 
experience with a person of the same sex; (3) the 
conditioning effects of such experience; and (4) the 
indirect but powerful conditioning which the opinions 
of other persons and the social codes may have on an 
individual's decision to accept or reject this type 
of sexual conduct.29 

Although for some youth their first sexual ex¬ 
perience may be as decisive as Kinsey indicates, the 
medical witnesses who testified before the British Com¬ 
mittee on Homosexual Offenses and Prostitution (The 
Wolfenden Committee) unanimously agreed that seduction 
had little effect in inducing a settled pattern of 


29 

Alfred Kinsey and others, Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Female (Philadelphia: Saunders, 1953), p. 447. 
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homosexual behavior, and they knew of no grounds from 

30 

other sources which contradicted their judgment. 

Evelyn Hooker has also commented on the influence 

j 

| of an early homosexual experience: 

j The role of "seduction" of children or adoles¬ 

cents by older homosexuals in producing later patterns 
of homosexuality is not clearly established by re¬ 
search evidence. Although widely believed in, it is 
difficult to prove, in view of the large numbers of 
individuals who have had such experiences and who do 
not become homosexual. That such experiences may help 
to establish the pattern in an individual already 
"predisposed" is true, especially if the homosexual 
adult is greatly admired by the child or adolescent 
(writer's unpublished research). 31 

In terms of other possible causes of homosexuality, 
Evelyn Hooker suggests the following in addition to those 
already discussed: 

j ... cultural overemphasis on the stereotype of 

I "masculinity," which produces feelings of inadequacy 

in males who are not able to fulfill this expectation; 
rigid dichotomy of male and female social roles, with 
failure to allow for individuals who do not fit easily 
into either of these; and easier access to sexual 
gratification with members of one's own sex in ado¬ 
lescence, resulting in habit patterns which persist. 

j This is by no means a complete list. 3 ^ 

i 

Certainly this is not a complete list of the 


3 ^Sir John Wolfendenand others, The Wolfenden 
j Report (New York: Lancer, 1964), par. 98. 

31 

Evelyn Hooker, "Homosexuality—Summary of 
Studies," in Evelyn M. Duvall and Sylvanus M. Duvall 
(eds.), Sex Ways in Fact and Faith (New York: Association 
Press, 1961), p. 171. 

32 Ibid ., pp. 171-172. 
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| possible causes of homosexuality. But from this it is 
| clear that being a homosexual is not simply a matter of 
) choice. In fact it is doubtful if choice and the conse- 

j 

quent responsibility enter at all until the homosexual 
consciously discovers and identifies his homosexual con¬ 
dition. This is an important fact to remember as the 
church considers the position it will take regarding 
homosexuality. 

Is Homosexuality a Disease? 

Whether or not homosexuality is inherently a dis¬ 
ease (psychopathology) is also an important question for 
those who feel obliged to form a judgment about the 
validity or invalidity of homosexuality as a way of life. 

! 

This is a highly controversial question, however, and it 
is made more difficult by the lack of definition and 
knowledge, and the variety of opinion. 

X 

Homosexuality as a disease . Irving Bieber has 

gone so far as to say that "all psychoanalytic theories 

assume that adult homosexuality is psychopathologic 
33 

..." However a review of the various theories re¬ 
veals that there is little consistency in what the psycho- 
analists mean when they say homosexuality is pathological. 

33 . 

Bieber, Homosexuality . . . , p. 18. 
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From the outset of their study, Bieber and his 

associates assumed that man has "a biological tendency 

34 

toward heterosexuality." As a result of their study, 

they also decided that Sandor Rado was essentially right. 

"A homosexual adaption is a result of 'hidden but in- 

35 

capacitating fears of the opposite sex.'" If they are 
correct on these two points, their conclusion seems in¬ 
contestable: 

Any adaption which is basically an accommodation 
to unrealistic fear is necessarily pathologic; in the 
adult homosexual continued fear of heterosexuality is 
inappropriate to his current reality. We differ with 
other investigators who have taken the position that 
homosexuality is a kind of variant of "normal" sexual 
behavior.36 

The Bieber study was done with homosexuals who 
had voluntarily sought psychiatric help. This seemingly 
would give a skewed picture of homosexuality because we 
would expect persons who seek therapy to have some sort 
of problems. Evidently Bieber and his associates do not 
think it gives a skewed picture, however, because they 
also claim, "We are committed to Rado's own proposition 
that homosexuality is an adaption to fear of heterosexu¬ 
ality, and we extend this proposition to account for all 

37 

homosexual behavior." 


34 T , . . 
Ibid., 

P- 

• 

O 

CM 

35 Ibid., 

p. 303. 

36 Ibid., 

pp. 

303-304. 

37 Ibid., 

p. 308. 
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Edmund Bergler presents another picture of homo¬ 
sexuality as a disease. 

. . . there are no healthy homosexuals. The entire 
personality structure of the homosexual is pervaded 
by the unconscious wish to suffer; this wish is 
gratified by self-created trouble-making . This 
"injustice-collecting” (technically called psychic 
masochism) is conveniently deposited in the external 
difficulties confronting the homosexual.®® 

Bergler then adds: 

Still, though I have no bias, if I were asked 
what kind of person the homosexual is, I would say: 
"Homosexuals are essentially disagreeable people, 
regardless of their pleasant or unpleasant outward 
manner. True, they are not responsible for their 
unconscious conflicts. However, these conflicts 
sap so much of their inner energy that the shell is 
a mixture of superciliousness, fake aggression, and 
whimpering. Like all psychic masochists, they are 
subservient when confronted with a stronger person, 
merciless when in power, unscrupulous about trampling 
on a weaker person. The only language their uncon¬ 
scious understands is brute force."®* 

H. Kimble Jones, a Methodist Minister who re¬ 
viewed these same statements, made a thoughtful comment: 

Though these observations are based on psycho¬ 
analytic interviews with over one thousand homo¬ 
sexuals, one cannot help but wonder just how "un¬ 
biased" a view they represent. They seem to reflect 
as much moral judgment as they do a clinical observa¬ 
tion. Such statements lead one to realize that even 
medical clinicians are not immune to common prejudices 
and emotional reactions to homosexuality. By no means 
should these views be seen as normative or typical of 
the vast body of current psychiatric opinion. ® 


38 

Edmund Bergler, Homosexuality : Disease or Way 
of Life ? (New York: Collier Books, 1962), p. 9. 

39 40 

Ibid ., p. 26. Jones, 0 £. cit., pp. 45-46. 
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There is other evidence which refutes the claims 
made by Bergler. In a recent study (using the MMPI and 
the Mooney Problem Check List) of 126 college students 
(76 were homosexual; 50 were heterosexual) who had come 
to the attention of the Mental Health Division at Cornell 
University, the researchers found that physical or psychic 
masochism was present among the homosexuals five times 
as often as among the heterosexuals. "But," they added, 
"we were unable to confirm Bergler's claim about the uni¬ 
versality of masochism in homosexuals. Two-thirds of 

41 

our homosexuals showed no definite masochistic trends." 

This study also verified Bieber's findings in 
that 55 per cent of the homosexual students had close¬ 
binding-intimate mothers and the corresponding per cent 
for the heterosexuals was only 20. Forty-two per cent 
of the heterosexuals had detached fathers. These re¬ 
searchers don't try to push their results as far as 
Bieber does, however, for they explicitly state: "Here 
a caution should be sounded against generalizing too 
much. Note that almost one-half the mothers in our 
sample and one-fourth in Bieber's study were not close- 

41 

Leif J. Braaten and C. Douglas Darling, "Overt 
and Covert Homosexual Problems Among Male College Stu¬ 
dents," Genetic Psychology Monographs , LXX (1965), 302. 
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42 

binding-intimate mothers." 

The psychologist Robert Allan Harper seems to be 
more open to the possibility that homosexuals who never 
appear before the psychoanalyst may be healthy; however, 
he is sure that those homosexuals seen in clinical prac¬ 
tice are quite disturbed individuals. Ellis' view "That 
any person, be he heterosexual or homosexual, who rigidly, 
compulsively, and exclusively adheres to one form of out¬ 
let is, by definition, neurotic and perverted," is quite 

43 

acceptable to Harper. 

Albert Ellis maintains that a healthy state is 
one in which the individual is sexually responsive both 
heterosexually and homosexually. "Since man is biologi¬ 
cally a plurisexual creature, any narrowing of his sexual 
field (especially under circumstances where his usual or 
preferred outlet is for some reason cut off for a con¬ 
siderable duration of time) may be considered evidence 
of some kind of emotional disturbance." 44 

Daniel Cappon has yet another way of describing 
homosexuality as pathological. "It is considered un¬ 
desirable by society, at least by Judeo-Christian modern 

42 

Braaten, ojo. cit ., p. 303. 

43 

Beigel, 0 £. cit ., pp. 187-188. 

44 T ,•a 

Ibid. 
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society. It causes suffering to the person and to his 

human environment, it creates problems in living, and it 

is harmful in many ways. Thus homosexuality is a deviant 

45 

or pathological form of sexual behavior." 

Unlike Bergler, Bieber, and others, Cappon leaves 

the door open to the existence of health and happiness 

for some homosexuals. He says, 

... it is conceivable that some persons with some 
degree of homosexuality—indeed, more likely those 
whose behavior is exclusively homosexual—may not 
actually present problems in school, at work, or in 
private to themselves, to the priest, or to the 
doctor. Both the awareness of a psychological prob¬ 
lem and its subsequent presentation for solution 
depend on the standard of normalcy set by society, 
the family, and the individual and, generally, on 
the value system which operates in the person's 
environment. 46 

Finally, Judd Marmor, while he disagrees with 
Bieber's view that heterosexuality is the "biologic 
norm" (because of all the evidence from comparative 
zoology that indicates "bisexuality" or "ambisexuality" 
is the biologic norm), agrees with Bieber and others 
regarding the fear of heterosexuality as that which 
causes homosexuality by blocking the path to heterosexual 
adaption. He believes this is valid because there is so 
much abhorrence of and hostility to homosexual behavior 
in our contemporary Western civilization and so much 


45 


Cappon, o£. cit ., p. 7. 


46 


Ibid., p. 5. 
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pressure toward heterosexual conformity that only equally j 

I 

strong fears or anxieties about heterosexual relation¬ 
ships would keep homosexuals from a heterosexual adap- 
tion. But Marmor's view seems to ignore the fact that { 

i 

the roots of homosexuality generally stem from early j 

i 

childhood, a time when persons are not aware of the 
abhorrence of and hostility to homosexual behavior, nor j 

i 

are they necessarily aware of the pressure toward hetero¬ 
sexual conformity. In fact, as Robert A. Harper suggests, ! 

i 

many children may be encouraged in their same sex rela- j 

r 

tionships and discouraged in their opposite sex relation- I 

i 

ships. The pressures of society toward heterosexual 
conformity, ambiguous as they are, impinge to various 
degrees on adolescents and adults, but by this time the 

homosexual inclinations may be well established. It j 

i 

seems unlikely, even where no fear of the opposite sex 

i 

exists, that these ambiguous societal pressures would I 

bring about a change in sexual orientation. Further, the j 
presence of many points of view about the etiology of 
homosexuality, indicates that the causes of a homosexual 
adaption are more complex than suggested by Marmor's | 

I 

point of view. 

Marmor seems to allow, however, that the "dis-ease" j 

| 

______________ * 

47 

Marmor, 0 £. cit., pp. 10-12. 
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of homosexuality is not inherently a part of being a 

1 

homosexual, but rather comes from the social consequences 

I 

• one faces as a homosexual in a society hostile to homo- 

i A O 

j sexual behavior. 


Homosexuality not a disease . Although the clin¬ 
icians have evidence which indicates that many homosexuals 
who seek counseling help, or those who have been insti¬ 
tutionalized are emotionally disturbed in ways related 
to their homosexuality, there is no convincing evidence 
that homosexuality is inherently a disease. There is, 
in fact, mounting evidence that homosexuality is not a 
disease. 

H. Kimball Jones found that 

Freud was the first clinician to suggest that homo¬ 
sexuality does not inherently constitute an emotional 
illness. He stated that homosexuals, "often . . . 
are men and women who otherwise have reached an ir¬ 
reproachably high standard of mental growth and de¬ 
velopment, intellectually and ethically, and are only 
afflicted with this one fateful peculiarity.^9 

Later in this century, Havelock Ellis expressed 
the view that, "Inverts may be healthy, and normal in all 
respects outside their special aberration. 


48 

Ibid ., pp. 15-18. 

49 

Jones, o£. cit ., p. 49. 
■^Ellis, o£. cit ., p. 165. 
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More recently, Evelyn Hooker has been careful to 
point out, ”... that homosexuality is not a clinical 
entity and is therefore found in the most diverse kinds 
of persons.” On the basis of her own studies (to be 
discussed shortly) Hooker contends, "... that most 
'expert' opinion is based on small samples of those 
individuals who come into conflict with the law or are 
sufficiently disturbed to seek psychiatric or psychologi¬ 
cal help. This group probably represents a small segment 

of those who engage in homosexual behavior either ex- 

51 

clusively or sporadically." 

As a sample of psychiatric thinking that does not 
view homosexuality as a disease. Hooker refers to the 
following statement by Clara Thompson: 

Homosexuality is not a clinical entity, but a 
symptom with different meanings in different per¬ 
sonality set-ups. An overt homosexual way of life 
can play a constructive or destructive role in the 
personality. It may be the best type of human rela¬ 
tion of which a person is capable and as such is 
better than isolation. ... Or it may be an added 
destructive touch in a deteriorating personality. 

In no case will it be found to be the cause of the 
rest of the neurotic structure—the basic origin of 
neurosis—although after it is established, it may 
contribute to the problems. 52 

Hooker also cited the work of two psychiatrists, 


^Hooker in Duvall, o£. cit ., p. 172. 
52 Ibid ., p. 173. 
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Curran and Parr, who found from their research in England 
that only, 

49 per cent of cases showed significant psychiatric 
abnormalities; these were usually minimal. . . . 
many of these abnormalities were explicable as a 
reaction to the difficulties of being homosexual. 
Symptomatic homosexuality was rare. If homosexuality 
is a disease (as has often been suggested), it is in 
a vast number of cases monosymptomatic, non-progres¬ 
sive, and compatible with subjective well-being and 
objective efficiency. In our series, both practicing 
and non-practicing homosexuals were on the whole 
successful and valuable members of society, quite un¬ 
like the popular conception of such persons as 
vicious, criminal, effete, or depraved. 

The best evidence in support of the view that 
homosexuality is not inherently a disease is found in 
one of Hooker's own research projects. As her research 
subjects, Hooker sought homosexuals who had not received 
psychological help or been in mental hospitals, disci¬ 
plinary barracks in the Armed Services, or in prison; 

54 

but who seemed to have an average adjustment, who led 
"relatively stable, occupationally successful lives." 
Thirty of these homosexuals were carefully matched for 
age, education, and I.Q.—man for man—with a control 
group of thirty heterosexuals. Any person from either 


53 Ibid ., p. 174. 

54 

Hendrik M. Ruitenbeek (ed.), The Problems of 
Homosexuality in Modern Society (New York: Dutton, 
1963) , p. 145. 

55 

Marmor (ed.), 0 £. cit., p. 92. 
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category who was in therapy or who had evidenced emotional 
disturbance during the preliminary screening was not in- 

i 

j 

eluded in the groups. The Rorschach, the Thematic Apper- I 

ception Test (TAT) and the Make a Picture Story Test j 

(MAPS)—all of which are projective tests—were given to \ 

i ! 

I each subject. The Rorschach was used "because many ! 

! _ I 

! clinicians believe it to be the best bethod of assessing ! 

j | 

total personality structure and also, because it is one j 

of the test instruments currently used for diagnosis of ; 

5 6 i 

homosexuality." 

j 

With the tests completed, two psychologists—ex- ; 

} 

perts in using the Rorschach—were then asked to evaluate ! 

i 

the overall adjustment of all sixty subjects on the basis 
! of the Rorschach tests alone. The results showed that 

i 

the homosexuals scored just as high as the heterosexuals 

j 

in adjustment rating, with two-thirds of each group rating j 

j 

"average" or better. These psychologists were also asked 

to pick out the homosexuals from the heterosexuals on the j 

I 

basis of the tests alone. The results here were that one 
psychologist was able to correctly identify 17 of the 30 j 

pairs and the other correctly identified 18 of the 30 ; 

f 

pairs. "Thus neither judge (psychologist) was able to do I 

j 

better than chance. In seven pairs both judges were j 

56 

Ruitenbeek, o£. cit ., p. 145. 

I 

j 

j 
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incorrect, that is, identifying the homosexual as the 

heterosexual, and vice versa; in twelve pairs, correct; 

57 

and in the remaining eleven they disagreed.” 

As a result of this research, Hooker "very tenta¬ 
tively" suggested the following: 

1. Homosexuality as a clinical entity does not 
exist. Its forms are as varied as are those of 
heterosexuality. 

2. Homosexuality may be a deviation in sexual 
pattern which is within the normal range, psycho¬ 
logically. 

3. The role of particular forms of sexual desire 
and expression in personality structure and develop¬ 
ment may be less important than has frequently been 

assumed.58 

A more recent study, conducted by Michael Scho¬ 
field in Great Britain seems to further verify Hooker's 
observations. Schofield made a comparative study of 
three types of homosexual groups: those in prison, those 
receiving therapy in a hospital or clinic, and those 
neither in prison nor in therapy. He had a heterosexual 
control group for those in therapy and those neither in 
therapy nor in prison. And he had a paedophiliac (men 
convicted of sexual offences against boys) control group 
for the homosexuals in prison. There were fifty men in 
each of the six groups. To their surprise, the research¬ 
ers found that there were more differences between the 


^Ibid., p. 149 . 


58 Ibid., p. 160. 
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three types of homosexual groups than there were between 

the pairs of homosexual groups and their corresponding 

59 

control groups. "Those homosexuals who had not been 
arrested and had not been under treatment were strikingly 
different in many ways" from those who had. "There were 
fewer disruptive influences in their family background; 
they appeared to be more intelligent, more likely to move 
up the social scale, more likely to be supervisors or 
non-manual workers."°® 

Therefore Schofield says, 

The results of this research and the other studies 
based on non-criminal and non-patient samples lead us 
to formulate the following theory. 

Homosexuality is a condition which in itself has 
only minor side effects upon the development of the 
personality. But the attitudes, not of the homo¬ 
sexual, but of other people towards his condition, 
create a stress situation which can have a profound 
effect upon personality development and can lead to 
character deterioration of a kind which prohibits 
effective integration with the community. 

A proportion of homosexuals are unable to with¬ 
stand the pressures from outside and become social 
casualties. These are the homosexuals most often 
found in prisons and clinics. Their difficulties 
make take a form not directly associated with the 
homosexual condition, although originally caused by 
the social hostility shown towards homosexuality. 

On the other hand the homosexuals who have learnt 
to contend with these social pressures can become 
adjusted to their condition and integrated with the 
community. These men are hardly ever found in prisons 
and clinics.61 


59 Schofield, o£. cit., p. 209. 60 Ibid . 
61 Ibid., p. 203. 
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Certainly the evidence is inconclusive, however 
it points to the fact that homosexuality is not necessar¬ 
ily as debilitating for all homosexuals as some clinicians 
have suggested. Future research may yield better infor¬ 
mation, but for the present it seems imperative to re¬ 
lieve the social pressures which cause many of the prob¬ 
lems faced by homosexuals. 

Counseling for Homosexuals 


Because of social pressures, if for no other 
reason, a homosexual may want to change his sexual ori¬ 
entation. Earlier in this century there was little hope 
that a homosexual could do anything about his anomoly 
other than accept it and try to adjust to it. Freud had 
set the tone as expressed in a letter he wrote to a 
mother who was grieved over her son's homosexuality: 

By asking me if I can help, you mean, I suppose, 
if I can abolish homosexuality and make normal hetero¬ 
sexuality take its place. The answer is, in a general 
way we cannot promise to achieve it. In a certain 
number of cases we succeed in developing the blighted 
germs of heterosexual tendencies, which are present 
in every homosexual; in the majority of cases it is 
no more possible. 

However, Freud did feel that he could "help" the 

boy: 

If he is unhappy, neurotic, torn by conflicts, 
inhibited in his social life, analysis may bring 
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him harmony, peace of mind, full efficiency, whether 
he remains homosexual or gets changed. 62 

63 

But now this view is changing. Daniel Cappon, 

Edmund Bergler, 64 Irving Bieber, 65 Albert Ellis, 66 Robert 
67 68 

Allan Harper, Mark Tarail, and others all have been 
successful in helping some homosexuals become more hetero- 
sexually oriented. 

Perhaps the best documented results of therapy 
are found in Bieber and associates' research. These re¬ 
sults are also the most representative because they repre¬ 
sent the work of 58 different psychoanalysts treating 106 
69 

homosexuals. Their results were as follows: 

Of the 72 H-patients [homosexual] who began treat¬ 
ment as exclusively homosexual, 14 (19 per cent) be¬ 
came heterosexual. 

Of the 30 H-patients who began treatment as bi¬ 
sexual, 15 (50 per cent) became heterosexual. 70 

6 2 

Jones, 0 £. cit., pp. 54-55. 

65 Cappon, 0£. cit . 64 Bergler, 0 £. cit . 

65 

Bieber, Homosexuality . . . 

66 Albert Ellis (ed.), "New Hope for Homosexuals," 
in Isadore Rubin, The'Third Sex" (New York: New Book 
Company, 1961), pp. 53-57. 

6 7 

Robert A. Harper, "Can Homosexuals Be Changed?" 
in Rubin, Ibid., pp. 67-72. 

6 8 

Mark Tarail, "New Treatments," in Rubin, Ibid ., 

pp. 63-66. 

69 . 

Bieber, Homosexuality . ♦ . , p. 31. 

70 Ibid ., p. 301. 
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For the whole group, the greatest success (47 per 

cent) was with those who had more than 350 hours of 

analysis. While only 7 per cent who had fewer than 150 

71 

hours of analysis became heterosexual. 

Bieber found that several factors affect the 
possibility of a heterosexual adaption. The possibility 
for a heterosexual adaption was favorable if the person: 

(a) . . . was bisexual at the beginning of 
analysis. 

(b) . . . began analysis before age 35. 

(c) . . . continued analysis for at least 150 

hours, preferably 350 hours or more. 

(d) . . . was motivated to become heterosexual. 

(e) . . . had a not-detached, and at least an 

"ambivalent," father. 

(f) . . . [had a] father [who] respected and/or 
admired the patient, was affectionate, was more 
intimate with patient than with other male siblings, 
and liked women. 

(g) . . . "idolizes" women. 

(h) . . . had tried heterosexual genital contact 
at some time. 

(i) . . . had erotic heterosexual activity in the 
manifest content of his dreams. 

The possibility for a heterosexual adaption was 
unfavorable if the person: 

(a) . . . was exclusively homosexual at the be¬ 
ginning of analysis and had never attempted hetero¬ 
sexual genital contact. 

(b) . . . began analysis at 35 years or older. 

(c) . . . undertook analysis for a reason other 
than the desire to alter his sexual pattern. 

(d) . . . drops out of analysis in fewer than 
150 hours. 


71 


Ibid. 
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(e) . . . had a close-binding intimate mother 
and a detached-hostile father. 

(f) . . . [had a] mother [who] openly preferred 
patient to father. 

(g) . . . had effeminate voice and gestures dur¬ 
ing childhood.72 

The fact that 19 per cent of those who began 
therapy as exclusively homosexual were able to become 
heterosexual, even though for most of them it required 
years of analysis, should be a note of hope for those 
homosexuals who earnestly desire to change. However, 
ministers, the church, society, must be aware of the fact 
that 81 per cent of the exclusively homosexual persons 
were not able to become heterosexual. Clearly the im¬ 
plication is that we must learn to live with homosexuals 
and accept them without demanding complete change, be¬ 
cause often this change is impractical, unwanted, or 
impossible. 

In review, let it be noted that a survey of the 
theories about the causes of homosexuality and an examin¬ 
ation of whether or not homosexuality is a disease, re¬ 
veals that this is a complex subject with no easy answers. 
However, the evidence is clear enough to indicate that 
homosexuality is not inherently a disease or necessarily 
a handicap to personal adjustment and maturity. This 

72 Ibid ., pp. 301-302. 
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fact, along with the fact that so few homosexuals have 
been able to change their orientation to heterosexual, 
suggests that the church should be free to minister to 
homosexuals without having to pressure them to become 
heterosexual. Concern for and ministry to their total 
person, without the necessity of demanding a heterosexual 
adaption, can be the proper focus of the church. But, 
before this ministry is explored, we will survey the 
problems faced by homosexuals in our society. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE LIFE AND PROBLEMS FACED BY HOMOSEXUALS 

Marcel Proust wrote concerning homosexuals: 

A race accursed, since the thing which for it is the 
ideal of beauty and the food of love is also the 
embodiment of shame and the dread of punishment, a 
race compelled to live in falsehood and perjury, even 
when it comes to defend itself before the seat of 
justice and in the sight of Christ. 1 

This chapter presents the life and problems faced 
by homosexuals in our society so that ministers and lay¬ 
men may see areas where the church might minister, and 
it provides the bases for the ministries suggested in 
the seventh chapter. 

2 

Based upon Kinsey's statistics, there are at 
least three million male homosexuals in the United States 
and over one million female homosexuals. In Los Angeles 
alone, based on the 1960 census data, we can infer that 
there are 26,631 white male exclusively homosexual persons 

3 

aged twenty or over. 


^Marcel Proust, On Art and Literature (New York: 
Meridian Books, 1954), p. 218. 

2 

Alfred Kinsey and others, Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Male (Philadelphia: Saunders, 1948), pp. 650-651. 

3 

Evelyn Hooker, "Male Homosexuals and Their 
’Worlds'," in Marmor (ed.), Sexual Inversion (New York: 
Basic Books, 1965), p. 93. 
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\ Homosexuals are found in all occupational fields, 

j however a study of 4,040 male homosexuals in New York 

t 

j 

! indicated that proportionately there were more homosexuals 

j in such occupational fields as: art, design; entertain- 

f 

4 

ment; personal services; professions; and clerical. It 
seems that large cities of the United States have a 
slightly larger percentage of homosexuals than the country 
as a whole, however no community, no matter how small, 
can assume that there are no homosexuals living there. 

In Boise, Idaho (population 50,000) in 1955 and 1956, 
when there was a scandal over homosexual activities, the 
police investigation yielded over 500 names of persons 
implicated with homosexuality. 5 "Boise could be Anytown, 
U.S.A ." 6 

It is misleading to put all homosexuals into one 
category, or even into several because of the countless 
differences that are evident among homosexuals—just as 
among heterosexuals. However, at the risk of over 
simplification, five categories are used here as a way 
of pointing to the variety that exists in the homosexual 

4 

George W. Henry, All the Sexes (Toronto, New 
York: Rinehart, 1955), p. 576. 

5 John Gerassi, The Boys of Boise (New York: 
Macmillan, 1966), p. 288. 

g 

Ibid ., from the back flap. 
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world and as the basis for discussing the problems which 

. . 7 

are unique in each grouping. 

1— The Teenage Homosexual Who Lives at Home 

For the teenage homosexual who lives at home, the 
main problems center around his feelings of guilt, fail¬ 
ure, being different, and of being alone in his predica¬ 
ment. Usually his parents are unaware of their son's 
homosexual tendencies and the son cannot talk with his 
parents or any other adult about his problems for fear 
of exposing his weakness, his unmanliness, and being 
shamed or otherwise rejected. 

At school, if the youth was not already being 
teased about his condition, he may be afraid that his 
peers would not like or accept him if they found out that 
he was sexually attracted to other boys. In this environ¬ 
ment which is hostile toward any affection between "men," 
he may struggle against his homosexual feelings with all 
the energy he can muster, and as a result compound his 
guilt and sense of worthlessness because of his failure 
to eradicate the feelings. 

Donald Webster Cory gives us further insight into 

7 

Some of the statements made will be based upon 
this writer's experiences working with homosexuals in San 
Francisco in 1965 and 1966, as a Glide Urban Center Intern. 
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this problem with an autobiographical account: 

In the years of later adolescence and early man¬ 
hood, I studied myself and those like me, delved into 
every volume of literature which might shed light, 
sought to understand why I could not be like others. 

I was deeply ashamed of being abnormal and was aware 
of the heavy price that must be paid if anyone were 
to discover my secret. 

I traveled through many stages in the years that 
followed. I struggled against my homosexuality, 
sought to discipline myself and to overcome it, 
punished myself for failures to resist sinful tempta¬ 
tions. But the struggles did nothing to diminish 
the needs within me.° 

Religion may also present a problem to the young 
homosexual who takes his faith seriously and yet cannot 
deny the existence of his homosexual impulses. One such 
person wrote a letter which revealed his feelings toward 
the church in response to a survey of homosexuals' atti¬ 
tudes toward the church. 

I am Roman Catholic. I am also very disillusioned 
about my faith. Reasons: 

(1) I feel that my church has thrown aside the 
voices and pleas of many, many inverts by just dis¬ 
regarding the whole matter. The Catholic Church says 
that they are the most "true, perfect and merciful" 
Faith. How am I to believe this when one priest 
tells me "go see a doctor," another tells me, "forget 
the whole matter and don't think about it," another 
tells me that "your inclinations are abnormal because 
carnal love should only result in offspring," and 
another tells me that "you can desire latently but 
it's a sin to follow through overtly!" This makes me 
come to the conclusion that the church is only for 
the majority and that the church is always measuring 
up to conformity!! I have no place to go, and it's 


Q 

Donald Webster Cory, 
(New York: Paperback Library, 


The Homosexual in America 
1951) , p. 11. 
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impossible to become an atheist. 

(2) First of all, every guy has got to have some 
place to go, even if he is not a devout and saintly 
person. Going to church or confession sort of makes 
a person feel that he isn't alone. After all a bed 
partner is only for a couple of minutes, hours, or 
for a whole night—but God lasts forever. Second of 
all, I realize that if the Dogma was changed, church¬ 
men would still want us to change our ways. Even 
though I would rather shoot myself than associate 
with a female, I think a lot of other inverts could 
change under the influence of a priest or some other 
device. Thirdly, I believe that since the church is 
a big part of society, and that it exerts tremendous 
pressure on the mind of the churchgoer, whatever the 
church says, or an individual priest, or for that 
matter the Pope, is somewhat of a "law." If the 
church came to its senses and stopped condemning— 
then likewise, so would the majority of society. 

Thus, any heterosexual that tortured or persecuted 

an invert would have to confess it in a confessional. 
As the matter now stands, the church has yet to in¬ 
still a moral stigma in the hearts of heterosexual 
"bullies." A change should come as soon as possible. 

(3) I myself have spoken to a couple of priests. 
They seemed to side with the majority. I really do 
not want to harm anyone. I don't want to hurt anyone. 
I merely choose partners of my own age (16) and only 
if they consent. The point is: 16 is pretty young. 
I've got a long way to go—as a person. Yet the 
future looks very bleak because I can't bring myself 
to believe I am "abnormal" or am a "criminal against 
society." (I quoted from the actual words of people.) 

(4) I was raised in a Catholic environment and 
naturally have instilled in me a strong "wrong and 
right" attitude toward things. Even though my mind 
thinks that love is more important than just hetero¬ 
sexual or homosexual love, my soul and heart can 
never be at peace. I don't have any visions. I 
don't see and converse with Christ every night before 
I go to bed. How am I supposed to know what my 
Creator thinks of me? The church says that God thinks 
I am a "monster." Throughout my whole life I've re¬ 
ceived the sacraments, done good and bad things, 
sinned and confessed. Now since a couple months ago, 

I "am against nature, which is the law of God and 
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unless you (referring to me) don't change you are 
doomed." If I tell you that I was under good influ¬ 
ence, I'm not doing justice to God, which is auto¬ 
matically a sin. What a predicamentl 

(5) How is the church going to know how an in¬ 
vert feels? (How could I describe what going steady 
with a girl is like?) In other words, a person or 
group should experience the feeling of a "monster" 
and an "abnormal, diverse, degenerate" before judging 
it. No one wants to be alone—no one enjoys resisting 
the sex urge—(why do you think marriage exists)—but 
nevertheless if I don't change, then I go to Hell. 
(Literally and figuratively.) 

(6) I hope, even though I am only 16, some of my 
ideas and opinions will be of help. I suppose that 
most of the letters you get will be from adults, etc. 
Most kids my age don't care, until about ten years 
later. There really doesn't have to be such a tre¬ 
mendous change. No one is going to lose anything 
except guilt, loneliness, and other stupid complexes. 

(7) I don't want to be condemned. Please don't 
make me feel I'll go straight to Hell—at least send 
me to Puraatory, then I'll have a slight chance to 
progress.$ 

That this 16 year old boy would rather "shoot" 
himself than associate with a female is not only a sign 
of immaturity, it is pathological if taken literally. 

At least he has problems relating to females. However, 
this fact must not prevent the rest of his message from 
being heard. His feelings of conflict within himself 
and rejection by the church are shared by many other 
youth who are homosexually orientated. 

An overly conscientious youth who discovers 


9 

Donald Kuhn, The Church and the Homosexual 
(San Francisco: Glide~CJrban Center, I9F4) , pp. 6-10. 
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homosexual impulses within himself may finally resort to 

i 

suicide if he is unable to reconcile his homosexuality 
with what he believes he ought to be. In a recent study 
of adolescent suicides by the Los Angeles Suicide Pre- 

i vention Center, it was found that "the teenage boy who 

i 

i 

j commits suicide is apt to be 'that nice quiet kid who 

! in 

I never gave anybody any trouble.'" The boys tended to 
come from stable families but they had had very close 
relations with their mothers. 

Although the whole picture is not yet clear, the 
center staff is proceeding on the theory that the 
boys had for several years been going through a period 
of quiet depression because they see the jump from 
boyhood to the world of men as too tough. . . . 

The tragedy is that the standards of maleness 
they try to achieve forbid them from asking for the 
help that could save them. Finally, the accumulated 
feelings of worthlessness and guilt combined with the 
reluctance to leave their mothers—something which 
they see eventually must happen—trigger the suicide.I 1 

Not every adolescent boy who commits suicide has 
homosexual problems, however the symptoms described in 
this report are commonly experienced by the youth who is 
self-conscious about his homosexual feelings. 


■^Harry Nelson, "Soaring Suicide Rate Disturbs 
Authorities," Los Angeles Times Editorials (January 9, 
1967), Part II, pp. 1,2. 


11 


Ibid. 
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2— The Older Teenage Homosexuals in the Night-world 
of Cities 


The problems of teenage homosexuals living at 
; home, though bad enough, are usually not as difficult as 
those faced by older teenage homosexuals who have left 

! 

j home and are trying to survive on their own in the night- 

! 

world of a large city. The "Tenderloin" area of downtown 

San Francisco is such a world. 

I 

j The Tenderloin has value to young homosexuals in 

that they feel, perhaps for the first time since they 
realized they were homosexual, that they are not alone: 
they belong; they fit in. The Tenderloin subculture is 
sustained by others like themselves and its group values 

! and rules of behavior allow for the free expression of 

j 

homosexuality; for transvesticism, prostitution, and 
drugs. 

In spite of the relief and freedom that comes 
| when these young homosexuals find themselves in the 

tolerant atmosphere of their Tenderloin subculture, the 
j problems they face there can easily ruin their lives. 

To begin with, 

| 

: The young person in the Tenderloin invariably 

comes from a deprived family background. A poor 
relationship with father or mother, a broken home, or 
no home at all is the rule rather than the exception. 
Because of his deprived background he has urgent 
emotional needs which he seeks desperately to satisfy 
through extreme forms of behavior. He needs money to 
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survive, he desires freedom, he urgently needs to be 
loved (or as one youth said, "I want to be wanted; 

I want somebody I can trust and depend on"). Yet he 
has learned the wrong responses to get these things 
for himself. Immediate needs are so compelling that 
lifetime goals are rarely considered. The laws and 
standards of society, of parents, churches, and other 
institutions are ignored or despised, for they only 
seem to make his life more difficult and his feelings 
of rejection and worthlessness more certain.12 

With little or no support to sustain them through 
even the normal crises of becoming mature men, these 
young homosexuals may become prostitutes (hustlers) to 
finance their survival and "pillheads" (pill addicts) to 
escape the pain of their troubles. In the morning after 
a night with a hustler, an older homosexual suddenly saw 
these problems: 

I looked down at the sleeping and still body of 
the drugged boy. I felt compassion for this silent 
companion and I seemed to understand his need for 
marijuana, or anything that would keep him from the 
cruel world of reality that waited for him outside 
these rooms. I suddenly felt and understood his 
love, and others like him, for the night. His world 
was a small one. He was accepted as a person, sick, 
or queer in that dirty little bar downstairs. He 
was one of them. 13 

For these homosexuals, as for their counterparts 
who live at home, it is not easy to find adults they can 
go to for help. "The only adults they see are the police 


12 

Edward J. Hansen and others. The Tenderloin 
Ghetto (San Francisco: Glide Urban Center, 1966), p. 3. 

13 

All the Sad Young Men (New York: Wisdom House, 
1962) , p. 109. 
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officers, whom they hold in contempt, the pimps, pill- 
pushers and 'Johns' who want to use them for their own 
purposes, and the shoppers and business operators who 
generally view them as public nuisances." It is ex¬ 
ceptional when these youth find an adult who is willing 
to listen, understand, and accept them—with no strings 
attached. Consequently, they find it necessary to turn 
to each other as models for their lives, and "they must 
struggle for their own identity in the midst of labels 
and stereotypes such as 'queer, 1 'juvenile delinquent,' 
'prostitute,' and 'criminal,' which are attached to them 
by our society and its institutions."^ 

Mental illness, venereal disease, malnutrition, 
and the side affects of being long-term pill addicts are 

some of the common health problems faced by these teen- 
16 

agers. Other problems include: not knowing where they 

are going to sleep from night to night; not having a 

. 17 

high school diploma, and not having steady employment. 

Some of these problems are shared by other youth, 
however the fact of being homosexual not only compounds 
the problems mentioned, but is the reason many of the 

14 15 

Hansen, 0 £. cit., p. 5. Ibid . 

16 Ibid ., pp. 13-14. 

17 Ibid., p. 15. 
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i 


homosexual youth stay in the Tenderloin subculture where 
the problems are not solved. Society's hostility toward 
homosexual behavior is certainly a factor in keeping the 
youth in this subculture, because the "gay" night world 
! of the city is where they fit in and have a sense of 
I worth as a person with homosexual feelings. 

j 

i 

3— Young Adult and Adult Homosexuals : Bar Crowd 

i 

! 

! The "gay" bar is the most important of the public 

gathering placed used by homosexuals. It is particularly 
important to those who do not have a "lover" and who do 
| not belong to any tightly knit clique of homosexuals, but 
who have a loose network of friends whom they meet at the 
| bars. The primary motivation for going to the bars—for 

i 

| this group at least—is social, however sexual contacts 

t 

known as the "one night stand" are also an important part 

18 

of the gay bar world. 

Every bar has its clusters of friends who gather 
to exchange gossip, to look over the new faces, and 
to spend social evenings in an atmosphere congenial 
to them, where the protective mask of the day may be 
dropped. Bars are, therefore, communication centers 
for the exchange of news and gossip and for the dis¬ 
cussion of problems and hard-luck stories. Practical 
problems, such as finding jobs, places to live, or 


1 R 

"On Gay Bars," Drum, V:12 (February 1966), 13. 
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i 

i 


lawyers, may be solved with the help of friends or 

new acquaintances.19 

20 

The persons in this category often live alone 
and the needs for security, for roots in secure human 
relationships, and for recognition as a person of worth 
are of utmost importance. Most of the homosexuals in this 
I group do not have a special friend they could count on— 
no matter what. Once their homosexuality is known to 
j their families they are often unwelcome at home, and those 
| who try to keep it hidden usually have little communica- 

i 

j tion with their families. 

I 

i 

In one instance, a step-father told his homo- 

j 

! sexual son that he could not come home again until he had 

i 

■ stopped being a homosexual. This homosexual was very 
lonely and wanted to be close to his parents. He wanted 

! them to accept him and to understand his problems. Torn 

j 

j between what he knew he was and what he knew his parents 

j 

; demanded him to be, he was on the verge of a mental 

i 

breakdown when he called a minister friend for help. This 
sort of torment is not uncommon in the "gay" world. 

j 

i 

i 19 

Hooker, "Male Homosexuals . . ."in Marmor, 

! 0 £. cit ., pp. 98-99. 

20 

There are no definite boundaries between the 
categories, rather, there is great diversity among homo¬ 
sexuals as among heterosexuals. These categories are used, 
however, to point out some of the distinctions and to re¬ 
veal problems faced by the homosexuals who fall, in vari¬ 
ous degrees, in one category or another. 
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i 


Growing old causes anxiety for the homosexual who 
is alone. The emphasis is upon youth in the gay world, as 
it is for bachelor heterosexuals, and the older one gets 
usually the less attractive he becomes to other homo¬ 
sexuals. "Nobody wants you when you’re old and gay. . . . 

! 21 

j (Y)outh is the power and the glory of this sad gay world." 

I 

Loneliness may haunt many of these homosexuals for the 

. rest of their lives. 

i 

l 

I Police problems . Homosexual acts are illegal in 

i 

I 

: every state of the United States except Illinois where it 

| 

| is legal between consenting adults in private. But the 

I 

| police have often gone beyond the letter of the law in their 

| 

treatment of homosexuals. Rev. Alex Smith, director of the 

I 

Downtown Service Bureau in Los Angeles and the Council on 

I 

| Religion and the Homophile, told of a recent case of police 

| harassment and brutality which occurred New Year's Eve, 
1966, when police raided two bars. 

A dozen plain clothes vice officers, without 
first identifying themselves, beat several patrons 
and employees and made 16 persons lie down on the 
sidewalk till five patrol cars came to haul them away. 
Two women, including the owner of one bar, were re¬ 
peatedly knocked down because the police thought they 
were men in women's clothing. One youth was arrested 
for "public indecency"—kissing his own sister at 
midnight on New Year's Eve and a bartender, with two 
broken ribs and a ruptured spleen inflicted by the 


^All the Sad Young Men, pp. 29, 35. 
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officers, was held in jail for 22 hours and booked 
for assaulting an officer (felony) before being sent 
to General Hospital. 

For homosexuals such experiences are not new.22 

A Br i e f of Injustices , presented by the San 
Francisco area Council on Religion and the Homosexual, 
cites ten major injustices related to the homosexual in 
our society. 

1. Homosexuals are being prosecuted under laws 
which cannot be enforced equitably. 

2. Homosexuals are being socially ostracized to 
the extent that they are often unable to 
avail themselves of effective legal counsel 
and unwilling to risk fighting for their 
legitimate rights in courts. 

3. Individuals who publicly assist persons per¬ 
ceived by others as homosexuals face attempted 
intimidation by police as well as other nega¬ 
tive sanctions. 

4. Enforcement officers use methods of entice¬ 
ment and entrapment to develop grounds for 
arrest and conviction of persons presumed 
to be homosexuals. 

5. Persons perceived to be homosexuals are sub¬ 
jected to unreasonable and unfair discrimina¬ 
tory practices in employment based on the 
unfounded belief of employers that homosexuals 
are unstable or are untrustworthy. 

6. Persons presumed to be homosexuals, on sus¬ 
picion alone, are being willfully, publicly 
and illegally harassed by police in injurious 
ways. 


22 

Alex Amith, a letter regarding a Council on 
Religion and the Homophile meeting, January 9, 1967. 
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1 
i 

Criminals who attack citizens often go free 
because too much police manpower is used to 
harass, entice and entrap suspected homo¬ 
sexuals . 

Licensed public premises, such as bars, are 
subject to prosecution because they provide 
services to homosexuals or persons presumed 
to be homosexuals. Conversely, homosexuals 
and persons presumed to be homosexuals are 
deprived of access to such licensed public 
premises which are available to other people. 

In order to make a case against a licensed 
public place believed to serve homosexuals 
or persons presumed to be homosexuals, plain¬ 
clothes investigators employ methods of en¬ 
ticement and entrapment to secure "evidence" 
which is often proved false or irrelevant. 

Private acts of unsuspecting persons which 
result from the deceitful enticement of 
undercover agents are used to suspend or re¬ 
voke the license of public places, even 
though neither the enticement nor the private 
acts have ever been reported to the licen¬ 
see .23 

j Evidently these statements of injustice have been 

i 

strongly worded in order to make a point. But behind 

the extreme statements are documented cases of injustice 

i 

j faced by homosexuals in our society. Various kinds and 

j 

degrees of police harassment is a reality. 

A young homosexual interviewed in San Francisco 
recalled a time in New York when the police were chasing 
a man and instead of the usual cry, "Stop that man!" the 


23 

A Brief of Injustices (San Francisco: The 
Council on Religion and the Homosexual, 1965), p. 1. 
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police yelled, "Stop that queer!" He also said that it's 
common knowledge among homosexuals that a gay bar will 
eventually be closed by the police or the Alcoholic 
Beverage Control for alleged incidents between homo¬ 
sexuals that are completely ignored when they occur be¬ 
tween persons of the opposite sex in a "straight" bar. 

24 

"Our very existence seems to be illegal," he said. 

4— Homosexuals Identified with Large Groups or 
Loose Cliques 

Those homosexuals who have identified with large 
homosexual groups or loosely knit clique structures may 
also frequent the bars, however the bars are not the main 
focus of their social life. The groups they associate 
with provide most of their social and sexual opportunities. 

The same problems faced by those in the previ¬ 
ously discussed homosexual categories are faced by this 
group, however the threat of discovery as a homosexual is 
an additional problem which has great significance for 
this group. The better the job they hold, or the more 
status they have in the community, the greater this 
problem becomes. They are forced to live two lives: to 
be the heterosexual at work and when ever in the company 
of heterosexuals, and to be "gay" when ever with their 

24 

Interview (San Francisco, 1965). 
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i 

i 

i homosexual friends. Peter Wildeblood, a self-admitted 

j homosexual in England, relates his feelings: 

! 

I was forced to be deceitful, living one life 
during my working hours and another when I was free, 
j I had two sets of friends; almost, one might say, two 

| faces. At the back of my mind there was always a 

nagging fear that my two worlds might suddenly collide 
that somebody who knew about me would meet somebody 
j who did not know, and that disaster would ensue. I 

I was quite clear about what I meant by "disaster." I 

i did not want to be exposed as a homosexual, not only 

because exposure might lead to prosecution and im¬ 
prisonment, but because I knew that it would cause the 
greatest humiliation to my family. 

I had, on several occasions, discussed the prob¬ 
lems of homosexuality, in general terms, with my 
mother and father, hoping to find some way of telling 
them about myself. But it was impossible. Their 
attitude, like that of so many people, was not one 
of particular condemnation or of particular toler¬ 
ance; it was simply that they had not given the matter 
much thought, because they did not believe that they 
knew any homosexuals. 

The strain of deceiving my family and friends 
often became intolerable. It was necessary for me to 
watch every word I spoke, and every gesture that I 
made, in case I gave myself away. When jokes were 
made about "queers" I had to laugh with the rest, and 
when the talk was about women I had to invent con¬ 
quests of my own. I hated myself at such moments, 
but there seemed to be nothing else that I could do. 

My whole life became a lie. 25 

Blackmail increasingly becomes a threat to homo¬ 
sexuals who move up the social and economic ladder. The 
more they have to lose, the more susceptible they are to 
this crime. 


25 

Peter Wildeblood, Against the Law (New York: 
Julian Messner, 1959), p. 32. 
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In February, 1966, it was reported that the New 
York District Attorney Frank S. Hogan had indicted 17 
alleged members of a 25 man blackmail ring. 

More than a thousand blackmailed persons have 
paid millions of dollars to the ring. Some individu¬ 
als were shaken down for more than $20,000 each . . . 

The New York Times News Service described the 
homosexual victims as including college professors, 
at least two deans of Eastern universities, a 
musician who has appeared often on television, a 
leading movie actor, a partner in a well-known night 
spot, accountants, heads of business firms, an assis¬ 
tant school principal, and a much-admired television 
personality. 

The racket used decoys, who lured victims into 
seemingly compromising situations under pretext of 
homosexual companionship, and bogus policemen, who 
threatened victims with exposure and arrest on homo¬ 
sexual charges unless they paid off. 26 

Most of the victims were unwilling to sign com¬ 
plaints because of the publicity which would ruin their 
lives. This is another problem that faces homosexuals 
and makes them especially vulnerable to the crimes of 
others. Because their homosexual behavior is illegal 
and because they lose so much in terms of job, status, 
and perhaps acceptance at home, if their homosexuality 
is discovered, they often have no recourse to police help 
when they become victims of criminals. 


2 6 

"Homosexuals Forced to Pay Millions to Black¬ 
mail Ring," The Ladder A Lesbian Review, X:7 (April 
1966), 14. 
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5— Homosexuals in the " World of Friendship Cliques " 


Remembering that there is a great amount of over- 

■ lap from one category to another, this category is com- 

j 

i posed of "tightly knit clique structures formed from 

i 

pairs of homosexually 'married 1 persons or singles, many 

i 

27 

j of whom are heterosexually married." The homosexuals 

! 

of this category especially, are rarely known to be 

! 

I homosexuals by their heterosexual friends. The pressures 

f 

| for maintaining secrecy are stronger here because, in 
addition to all the other threats, there is the threat 
to the "lover" relationship which may be just as meaning¬ 
ful and important to a homosexual as the heterosexual 
marriage relationship is to a heterosexual. And, for 
those homosexuals who are heterosexually married, there 
are a wife and children to protect. Peter Wildeblood 
testifies to the depth of some of these homosexual 
"marriages": 

In this world I found much to deplore, but oc¬ 
casionally I saw something to admire. There were many 
men who, in spite of the legal and social handicaps 
of their condition, managed to lead lives which were 
at least as moral as those of most heterosexuals 
whom I knew. They remained faithful to the partner 
they had chosen, and although they did not go out of 
their way to flout convention, they were ready to defy 
it for the sake of someone whom they loved. When I 


27 

Hooker,"Male Homosexuals . . ."in Marmor, 
op . cit ., p. 93. 
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am embittered or revolted by the conduct of someone 
like myself, I try to remember two men. One was a 
young pianist with a brilliant talent, who killed 
himself for grief after the death of the man he loved. 
The other was a surgeon, respected and discreet, who 
threw away his good name in order to remain, night 
and day, at the bedside of his friend who was dying 
in the hospital. A love which can evoke courage 
and sacrifice like this cannot, I think, be wholly 
evil.28 

Although the first example may be seen as more 
typical of an immature dependency relationship than as 
typical of a mature love relationship, the second example 
reveals that a homosexual relationship does not neces¬ 
sarily preclude deep love and commitment to the partner. 
This is important if homosexuals are to share in the 
values of long lasting relationships. 

Apparently, however, the majority of homosexuals 
are not involved in long lasting "lover" relationships. 
For heterosexuals there are many factors which encourage 
permanent relationships, i.e. institutionalized marriage, 
divorce laws, family support, children, religious sanc¬ 
tions, and the norms of society. But not one of these 
supports to a long lasting relationship is available to 
homosexuals. Rather, there are factors that work 
against the establishment of long lasting homosexual re¬ 
lationships, i.e. "the sanctions of society against 


28 Wildeblood, 


op . cit ., pp. 


35-36. 
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homosexual relationships, the pressures toward secrecy, 

the risks of revealing one's homosexuality," the ease of 

having "one night stands" through contacts in the gay 

bars. All of these combine to make long lasting love 

29 

relationships very difficult for homosexuals. 

Peter Wildeblood also testifies to this fact: 

Discretion and fidelity are . . . made almost 
impossible by the present state of the law. The 
promiscuous homosexual, who seeks his lover in the 
street, paradoxically runs less risk than the man 
who lives with another in affection and trust. In 
such a case, there will always be "corroborative 
evidence" of some sort; letters, photographs, the 
sharing of a home, can always be relied upon to con¬ 
vince a jury when one of the men concerned has been 
persuaded, by spite, jealousy or fear, to turn 
Queen's Evidence against the other. I know this is 
true, because it is what happened to me. If my 
interest in McNally [his lover] had been merely 
physical, I should never have gone to prison. It 
was the letters which I had written to him, expressing 
a deep emotional attachment, which turned the scales 
against me.30 

It is ironic that the word "gay" is used as the 
slang word for homosexual. The life that most homosexuals 
live is far from being gay in the usual sense of the word. 
In the light of the problems faced by homosexuals it is 
also ironic that heterosexuals sometimes assume the homo¬ 
sexual life is chosen in preference to a heterosexual life, 
and that if the laws were changed to legalize homosexual 


29 

Marmor, op . 
^Wildeblood, 


cit., p. 98. 
op . cit ., p. 


176. 
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| behavior between consenting adults, people who are now 

i 

i 

! heterosexual would turn to homosexuality. True, once 

one discovers his homosexual condition and understands its 
significance he does have a degree of choice as to what 

31 

he will do about it. But his choice, as has been shown, 
is greatly affected by his age, motivation, amount of 
homosexual experience as opposed to heterosexual experi- 

I 

j 

! ence, by the extent of his homosexual orientation, and 
by other factors. As a result, most predominantly homo- 

i 

i sexual persons will remain homosexual throughout their 
lives. The development of the homosexual condition from 
early childhood, however, is beyond the realm of con¬ 
scious choice. 

It is a "sad gay life." The church and society 
as a whole have maintained attitudes which continue to 
guarantee that homosexuals will live miserable lives. 

It is only recently, with changing concepts of the church 

j and its mission, and with new information about homo- 

i 

J sexuality, that positive steps have been taken toward 

i 

alleviating the problems faced by homosexuals in our 
hostile society. We turn now to examine the church and 
its mission, and the Christian gospel which demands our 
ministry among homosexuals. 

31 

Chapter III, section on "Counseling for Homo¬ 
sexuals ." 
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CHAPTER V 

THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE AND CONCEPTS OF THE CHURCH 
WHICH DEMAND OUR MINISTRY AMONG HOMOSEXUALS 

The purpose of this chapter is to show that the 
Biblical Christian message commands Christians to minis¬ 
ter to all people, including those who are homosexual. 
This chapter will also show that emerging forms and con¬ 
cepts of the church provide the grounds for a ministry 
among homosexuals and, more than that, demand that the 
church minister among them. 

The Christian Message 

In Matthew we read the great commandment: "You 

shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and 

with all your soul, and with all your mind. This is the 

great and first commandment. And a second is like it, 

You shall love your neighbor as yourself."'*' And in Luke 

we learn from the "good Samaritan" story that our neigh- 

2 

bor is anyone who is in need. We find further support 
for this in Matthew 25 where Jesus speaks of giving food 
to the hungry,and drink to the thirsty, welcoming the 
stranger, clothing the naked, and visiting those who are 

1 Matthew 22:37-39. 2 Luke 10:29-37. 
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"if you did it 
you did it to 
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i 

i 

i 

i 

> 

i 

i 

t 

I 

i 

i 

i 


sick or in prison. And then Jesus added, 
to one of the least of these my brethren, 


Expressing love in concrete ways to those in need 
is clearly commanded by the Christian gospel. Jesus ap¬ 
parently had little patience with those who were self- 
righteous hypocrites, who observed the traditional 
religious customs and rules but failed to love those in 
need. 


Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
you tithe mint and dill and cummin, and have neg¬ 
lected the weightier matters of the law, justice and 
mercy and faith; these you ought to have done, with¬ 
out neglecting the others. You blind guides, strain¬ 
ing out a gnat and swallowing a camel.^ 

The writer of 1st John stated this message in even 
stronger terms. 

If any one says, "I love God," and hates his 
brother, he is a liar? for he who does not love his 
brother whom he has seen, cannot love God whom he 
has not seen. And this is the commandment we have 
from him, that he who loves God should love his 
brother also.5 

The Apostle Paul is in agreement with the others 
when he says that all the commandments "are summed up in 
this sentence, 'You shall love your neighbor as yourself.' 
Love does no wrong to a neighbor; therefore love is the 


3 Matthew 25:40. 4 Matthew 23:23-24. 

5 1 John 4:20-21. 
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fulfilling of the law."^ 

Without a doubt, the command to love our neigh¬ 
bor—especially the person in need—is central to the 
Christian life and is the foundation of ministry. The 
difficulty comes, however, when one tries to discern 
what is the best expression of love in a given situation. 

At this point one is far more likely to err in the direc¬ 
tion of deciding with too little knowledge than he is to 
err in the other direction. Love, if it is to be most 
helpful, must be informed by as much information as 
possible, and it must be ready to express itself in con¬ 
frontation and judgment as well as forgiveness, accep¬ 
tance, and understanding. 

Chaplain Jess Moore of Patton State Hospital 
offered seven basic attitudes for relating to others 
which help to illustrate the complexity of expressing 
love. 

1. Accepting the other as a person and as a 
child of God. 

2. Having concern for the needs of the other 
equivalent with our concern for our own needs. 

3. Perceiving and understanding the feelings of 
the other as they occur, and the communication 
of your appreciation for them. 

4. Inviting the other to express whatever feelings 

Romans 13:9-10. 
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i 

i 

| he wants, about whatever he wants. 

i 

5. Tender-warm affection. 

6. Feeling-with the other person the same feel¬ 
ings he's feeling about whatever he's feeling. 

7. Sharing yourself with the other appropriately 
with reference to what is going on in the 

! other.^ 

It is the seventh attitude which requires the 
most information because it asks one to know what is 
going on in the other person and to know the most appro ¬ 
priate way to share himself with reference to what is 
going on in the other person. 

Whether a person is homosexual or heterosexual, 
the expression of love must include the following ele¬ 
ments : 

1. Communication is essential, and this presumes 
that there is an openness to communication. Love requires 
a willingness to listen, observe, and in other ways be 
sensitive to the other. 

2. Concern is essential. Without concern there 
is no basis for a human relationship. Concern will al¬ 
ways be present as a part of the expression of love. To 
have concern for another is to attribute worth to him. 

3. Acceptance is essential. No matter how 

7 

Chaplain Jess Moore, during clinical training 
at Patton State Hospital, the summer of 1965. 
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depraved a person might be, the expression of love in¬ 
cludes acceptance—ideally, perfect acceptance. This 

i 

does not mean that one thinks the other ought to remain 

just as he is. Rather, one's acceptance communicates j 

j ! 

f that nothing will be a barrier to a relationship with the ! 

j "I 

| other. Acceptance is not conditional; it has no pre- ! 

| requisites. The other is accepted as he is. j 

4. Understanding is essential. The greater the 1 

j 

understanding, the easier it is to communicate, to have | 

concern, and to accept the other. Understanding helps j 

to guide the expression of love, and to the other it 

gives assurance that he is no longer alone with his life. j 

| 

5. Judgment is essential. Judgment does not 

| condemn a person. It is confrontation; showing the other 

j who he is, where he is, and what he has done. It seeks 

i ; 

j repentance for that which has brought harm or has sepa- 

I "I 

rated a person from a oneness with God, with others, and 1 

I 

j with himself. It holds the ideal before him and asks i 

I 

| for growth toward that ideal. It asks one to be his best j 

possible self in each moment of existence, recognizing j 

i 

that each new moment brings new possibilities for new ! 

levels of personal fulfillment. Judgment demands no more j 
of a person than that which is possible for him, but it 

j 

demands fulfillment of one's potentials as these potentials j 

\ 

change from moment to moment. 

j 

i 

s 
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6. Forgiveness is essential. Forgiveness recog¬ 
nizes that when one is repentant for past sins, these 
sins are no longer barriers to relationship and to growth. 
The sin is no longer held against him. He is free from 
the strangle hold of sin as long as he is repentant of 
it. Forgiveness must always be a part of the expression 
of love because it offers hope for one's life. But for¬ 
giveness is powerless without the other's repentance. 

7. Support and encouragement are essential. If 

one is to grow, he needs support and encouragement from 

others. Judgment without the follow through of support 

and encouragement for improvement is unjust. Paul, in 

his letter to the Galatians instructed, "Brethren, if a 

man is overtaken in any trespass, you who are spiritual 

should restore him in a spirit of gentleness. Look to 

yourself, lest you too be tempted. Bear one another's 

burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ."® ("For the 

whole law is fulfilled in one word, 'You shall love your 

g 

neighbor as yourself.'") The Christian fellowship—the 
koinonia —is the place where this support and encourage¬ 
ment, as well as the other aspects of love, may find 
expression. 

8. Commitment is essential. The expression of 

8 9 

Galatians 6:1-2. Galatians 5:14. 
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j 

i 

| love requires a commitment to love, to the way of life 

i 

I which holds that "Love your neighbor" is the fulfillment 

l 

of the law and the focus of commitment. The expression 

j of love for God is made concrete in the expression of 

i 

i love for your neighbor. Commitment to love becomes com¬ 
mitment to one's neighbor in the concrete expression of 
love. And the other's commitment to love is called for 
in response to the love shown him. Commitment also im¬ 
plies responsibility . To a degree, all people become 
responsible for the lives of others because one person's 
love or failure to love affects the possibilities for 
life that are available to his neighbor. 

All men are in need of this love. But the un- 

i 

wanted, the friendless, the outcasts, those who are 
considered inferior in our society are especially in need 
of love. Rev. Ted Mcllvenna, who kiddingly talks of his 
"yeah, yeah, yeah" theology, becomes deeply serious when 
he says that God has said "yes" to man in the person of 
Jesus Christ and "this is what the church is entrusted 
with—a yes to mankind. 

"Yes," in itself is ambiguous, but as used by 
Rev. Mcllvenna it is the affirmation of a person's worth— 

■^Ted Mcllvenna, "The Methodology of Mission 
Penetration" (San Francisco: Glide Urban Center). 
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no matter what. Prejudice, fear, hate, selfishness, 
irresponsibility and other negative attitudes do so much 
to destroy their victims that a clear affirmation of the 
value of every person is urgently needed. 

Perhaps no other segment of society will do it, 
but the church is called by its own gospel to say "yes" 
to the homosexual: "Yes," you are wanted 1 "Yes," we 
care! "Yes," you count! "Yes," you are accepted! "Yes," 
we want to be your friend! "Yes," we want to help you 
and we want you to help us in return! 

A "yes" to persons is like acceptance. It is not 
an endorsement of all their attitudes and forms of be¬ 
havior which are destructive to a full life. But a word 
of caution must be given here. It is sometimes assumed 
that homosexuality is automatically destructive to a full 
life. This is not true. Homosexuality does not neces¬ 
sarily deserve a "no" from those who "love" ( agape ) per¬ 
sons who are homosexually orientated. In addition, those 
who would condemn homosexuality should know how much the 
homosexual identifies his homosexual condition with him¬ 
self. If his homosexual feelings are rejected, he will 
probably feel that he is rejected. This should be avoided 
because it usually brings more harm than good. 

In the process of expressing love—of saying "Yes" 
to mankind—we are "Ambassadors for Christ" entrusted 
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with the message of reconciliation. 1,11 This Christian 
message of love demands our ministry among homosexuals. 


Concepts of the Church 


In the New Testament the same term for the church 
(ekklesia) is used for a house church (like the church 
which came into being in the house of Philemon), for 
a local congregation (like the church in Corinth), for 
a regional church (like the church in Asia Minor), and 
for the church universal of all countries and peoples 
and periods. It is always the same reality that is 
being referred to, for where Christ is, there is the 

church.12 

The church can take many different forms and work 
according to many different concepts of itself as it 
ministers in the world. Those concepts of the church 
which are most relevant to a ministry among homosexuals 
are discussed here. 


" Body of Christ." The "body of Christ" metaphor 
used by Paul to describe the church is one concept that 
points the way toward a ministry among homosexuals. 

For as in one body we have many members, and all 
the members do not have the same function, so we, 
though many, are one body in Christ, and individually 
members one of another.13 


"^2 Corinthians 5:19-20. 

12 

Department of Evangelism, World Council of 
Churches, "The Mission of the Church in a Mobile Society," 
in Robert Lee (ed.), Cities and Churches (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1962), p. 347. 

13 

Romans 12:4-5. 
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Now you are the body of Christ and individually 
members of it.14 

Referring primarily to Paul's discussion of the 
"body of Christ," found in the twelfth chapter of I 
Corinthians, Rev. Howard Hageman suggests three proposi¬ 
tions regarding the church. 

a. The congregation, as the body of Christ, is 
the organ through which Christ himself is at work in 
a particular community. 

b. The concern of this body must be limitless. 

As the body of Christ, the congregation can set no 
barriers to its membership save the single one of 
baptism and faith in its Lord. 

c. In this body everyone has a job to do. The 
failure of any member to do his job weakens the whole 
body's effectiveness. 15 

These propositions support a ministry among 
homosexuals. The first provides that the church be in¬ 
volved with homosexuals because it is the "organ through 
which Christ himself is at work." We have already shown 
that Christ's message of love, especially as shown in 
his ministry to the disinherited, compels us to minister 
to the homosexuals who are among the outcasts of our day. 
Therefore the concept of the church which includes doing 
the work of Christ must include work among homosexuals. 


14 

1 Corinthians 12:27. 

15 

Howard Hageman, "The Theology of the Urban 
Church," in Lee, 0£. cit ., pp. 336-337. 
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l The second proposition provides that homosexuals 

should be included within the church—the body of Christ— 
so long as they are baptized and profess faith in Christ. 
And the third proposition indicates that homosexuals 

t 

would be expected to lend their talents to the work of 

i 

I the church, right along with other members of the church. 

f 

■ The "servant church." The "servant songs" of 

i 

Isaiah and their incarnation in the life of Jesus are the 
j foundation for the concept of the servant church. The 

author of the servant songs portrayed the servant as one 

1 

i 

j who was chosen by God to "bring forth justice to the 

( 

16 17 

nations"; to be "a light to the nations"; "to sustain 

with a word him that is weary" even though treated des- 

18 

! picably in return; and to bear the griefs, sorrows, and 

i 

j sins of others even to the point of complete self sacri- 

! 

i 19 

i fice. 

! 

i 

| The servant church, then, is willing to be used 

i 

by others—civil rights workers, the poor, homosexuals, 
j farm workers—if by so doing it can bring about greater 

i 

justice. The church may suffer financially because of 
such activities; however, the servant church is willing 

^Isaiah 42:1. "^Isaiah 49:6. 

18 Isaiah 50:4ff. 19 Isaiah 52:13—53:12. 
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to take any risk if it serves God and expresses love to 
those in need. The servant church sees itself as chosen 
by God to serve , regardless of the consequences to itself. 

For the servant church, God is no far-off deity, 

but one who took the form of a servant and dramatized 
his love by total identification with those in need, 
bearing their burdens, taking upon himself the weight 
of their wrong-doing, dying to show that the love he 
brought to them was not a distant love or an un¬ 
covered love but a love which realized that concern 
means involvement and that involvement means willing¬ 
ness to suffer alongside the other, rather than stay¬ 
ing aloof from the other. 20 

Isaiah's concept of servant became incarnate in 
the life of Jesus. Jesus' living for others and sacri¬ 
ficing himself even to the point of death on a cross is 
familiar to all Christians. Jesus' total involvement 
with people—lepers, prostitutes, tax collectors, fisher¬ 
men, the poor and the rich, the sick and the healthy— 
without counting the cost to himself, is a lesson for the 
church. 

For us, this clearly means a kind of total in¬ 
volvement with our own situation, a recognition that 
the church of Christ must not refuse to follow where 
its Lord himself went. It means that just as in him 
God totally involved himself in the plight of the 
people of first-century Palestine, and even specifi¬ 
cally of Jerusalem, so we, as those who are today 
Christ's church, must seek to do the same in our 
situation in twentieth-century America, and 


20 

Robert McAfee Brown, "A Theological Approach 
to the Inner-City Parish," in Lee, 0 £. cit ., p. 352. 
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specifically in our city. It does not mean we do 
exactly the same things he did but that we have the 
same total concern he did.21 

This concept of the church as "servant church" 

clearly supports a ministry among homosexuals. 


i Church in dialogue. A concept of the church in 

I ' . 

! dialogue with man and the world provides the basis for 

the church to learn about the problems facing homosexuals 

i 

j and to learn ways it can minister among them. Harold 

Englund comments on the necessity of the church's dia- 

i 

logue with the world: 

j The Church as an esoteric sub-culture may pre- 

| serve its doctrine and its liturgy in a sort of museum 

i of religious antiquities, but it can never be the 

j dynamic, life-transforming community it was meant to 

be, posing to the world both a terrifying threat and 
a bright promise, unless it takes up the duty of 
I dialogue and pursues it fearlessly.22 

i 

Englund contends that the church will never be 
relevant if it maintains an isolationist stance. It is 

I 

| 

I a mistake to ignore the present day world and only seek 

redemption in a life to come. Man's total life in society 

must be taken seriously as the arena where redemption 

23 

needs to be applied. 


^ Ibid ., p. 353. 

22 

i Harold N. Englund, "Evangelism and Dialogue," 

in Gordon Pratt Baker (ed.), Evangelism and Contemporary 
! Issues (Nashville: Tidings, 1964), pp. 41-42. 

^ Ibid ., pp. 43-44. 

i 

! 

I 

\ 
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I 

I 

Englund's commentary on the church and man in j 

general, apply remarkably to the specific situation of 
the church and the homosexual: 1 

The Church wants to meet him, but only on its own j 
ground. He must enter the world of the Church, for 
the Church is not ready to enter his world. At best, j 
this gives man a second "world" to live in where i 

God's redeeming love is experienced. And, at worst, I 

it leads to a schizoid kind of Christian life where j 

a man forever commutes between two separated compart¬ 
ments of experience, never tying the two together.24 

The church harms itself and fails in its ministry j 
when it cuts itself off from people in the world. j 

i 

Christians must learn to be Christians who are in the 
world—communicating with others who are in the world— j 

and not turn to the church as a refuge or fortress that 
protects them from being contaminated by the secular 
world around them. 

To be in dialogue with the world, the church will 
also have to translate its message into language that 
communicates to modern secular man. This does not mean 
that the church has to change the essential meaning of 
the Christian message. But that the essential meaning 
has to be related in ways that really communicate the 
essential meaning. 

The need for dialogue is especially important in 

24 Ibid., p. 44. 


! 

i 
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the case of homosexuality because it has become such a 

ghettoized situation. Homosexuals go to their own bars, 

I 

have their own language, limit their friendships to other 1 

homosexuals. Therefore most churchmen are unaware of 

j 

homosexuals and their problems. The church cannot have j 

I 

a relevant ministry with homosexuals if it does not enter j 

i 

into dialogue with them. And church pronouncements on 

i 

homosexuality that criticize or condemn are unjust and I 

j 

immoral if they are not informed by serious conversations | 

with homosexuals. j 

i 

A young homosexual in San Francisco said regarding j 

the relationship of the church and homosexuals: j 

j 

What is a Christian? I don't know. But I think 
a good human being would have to observe, experience, 
and understand before he started judging, and it 
seems to me that the church has so often judged be¬ 
fore it has observed; taken stands before it has ex¬ 
perienced things. And I think the Christian would j 

have to with-hold his labeling of anything until he 
has found out about it. j 

The church really has kept itself rather aloof j 

from the world and especially from the homosexual 
world. And if you got down and understood a little j 

bit more, perhaps there would be less sanctions 
against and more understanding of the homosexual. 

And maybe in return, I think the homosexual might 

be of benefit to the church. As it stands, I do know ! 

that just the word "God" causes shudders in a lot of | 

homosexuals.25 

! 

He felt that the church had hurt too many people I 


25 

Taped interview in San Francisco, November, 

1965. 


S 

J - 
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by its uninformed judgment and condemnation. In his eyes 
the church had not been in dialogue with the world. 


Church involved in the world . "For God so loved 
the world . . begins John 3:16. It is ironic that 

the world loved by God is the world the church has often 
ignored. The life of Jesus was a life of involvement 
with people in the world. Jesus was denounced by repre¬ 
sentatives of the church of his day as "a glutton and a 

2 6 

drunkard, a friend of tax collectors and sinners!" 

And so relevant was his ministry to the masses that "all 

the multitude was astonished at his teaching," and "the 

27 

great throng heard him gladly." 

If the church is going to follow the example of 
Jesus and remain true to the Christian message, it has to 
be involved in the world. Robert Cunningham put it this 
way: 

. . . Christian witness in the city must be an in ¬ 
volved witness, involved in the very life and activity 
of the people—grappling as they grapple with their 
problems, joining them in their struggle for equality 
and justice, helping them to find God and their neigh¬ 
bor, opening doors of understanding in the search for 
a meaningful life, finding new ways of making the 
love of God known in the face of bitterness, hate, and 
prejudice. 

The Church dares not confine itself to what is 
popularly referred to as religious activity—that is, 
activity divorced from the mainstream of man's day-to- 


^Matthew 11:19. 


27 Mark 11:18 and 12:37. 
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day living. It must expose itself in the world and 
risk even its respectability in its immersion in the 
human struggle.28 

George Webber has also indicated that the church 
must be involved in the world. It is his contention that 
the traditional separation of the sacred and secular is 

! 

| false; that the church is not to be a sect group, sepa¬ 
rated out of an evil world. "Christians are called to 

j be 'God's people in God's world,' according to the title 

■ 29 

, of a new booklet." 

j To be involved the church must be responsive to 

i 

human need wherever it is found. Harvey Cox emphasizes 
; this point. 

i 

1 

! The church is first of all a responding community, 

a people whose task it is to discern the action of 
God in the world and to join in His work. The action 
of God occurs through what theologians have sometimes 
called "historical events" but what might better be 
j termed "social change." This means that the church 

must respond constantly to social change . . .30 
I 

| When a church responds to human need and the 

action of God in the world, it "gets where the action 
is." This may mean that a church will align itself with 
a civil rights movement, a war on poverty, a farm workers 


2 8 

Robert Cunningham, "Evangelism and the Challenge 
of the City," in Baker, o£. cit ., p. 88. 

29 

George Webber, The Congregation in Mission 
(New York: Abingdon Press, 1964), pp. 55-56. 

^^Harvey Cox, The Secular City (New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1965), p. 105. 
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strike, or a group of homosexuals fighting police harass¬ 
ment and brutality. In other cases it may be a catalytic 
agent , encouraging and guiding responsible action designed 
to meet human needs; or a facilitator , providing build¬ 
ings, leadership, financial help or whatever else is 
needed to aid the work of God in the world. 

The Biblical Christian message and the emerging 
forms and concepts of the church demand that the church 
minister among homosexuals. The way this message and 
these four concepts of the church—the body of Christ, 
the servant church, the church in dialogue, and the church 
involved in the world—provide the bases for a ministry 
among homosexuals will become even clearer when we offer 
suggestions for specific ministries with homosexuals. 

But before these ministries are presented, there is still 
one last question to answer: What attitude should 
Christians have toward homosexuality? 
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CHAPTER VI 

A CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD HOMOSEXUALITY 

This chapter will focus on what our Christian 
attitude toward homosexuality should be today. It will 

| draw upon the materials presented in the previous chapters 

i 

and apply them to this important question. It will show 
j that, although homosexuals may need to mature in many 
areas of their lives—as do heterosexuals—the area of 
I their homosexual feelings is not necessarily one of these 
areas. A morality for homosexuals will be suggested in 
| the last section of this chapter. 

One's attitude toward homosexuality is very im¬ 
portant, because it influences the goals of ministering 

among them and can either assist or hinder the possibili- 

I 

! ties for ministering. The traditional condemnatory atti- 

i 

i 

tude of the Church limited ministry among homosexuals to 
the "conversion" approach, the goal being to change homo¬ 
sexuals into heterosexuals or at least to keep them from 
engaging in homosexual activities. As a consequence of 
this erroneous approach, many homosexuals have left the 
church, for it brought more pain to their lives than 
actual help. With new information about homosexuality 
and homosexuals now available, those who are the church 
should reform their attitude to be consistent with modern 
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knowledge. The purpose of this chapter is to formulate 
such a Christian attitude toward homosexuality. 

In the preceding chapter it was shown that accord¬ 
ing to the Christian message homosexuals, just as all men, 

; should be objects of our Christian love. They should not 

j be rejected or in any way cut off from Christian love and 
| fellowship. It has also been made clear that homosexuals, 
just as all men, are imperfect. They fall short of the 

j 

1 ideal for man which was made known in Jesus and therefore 

| 

j have need of forgiveness and growth—along with every 

I 

I other human being. What the "ideal" is will be elaborated 

| further in order to show that homosexuality per se is not 

necessarily an imperfection in the face of the ideal. 

The Ideal for Man 

I The psychologist, Gordon Allport, and the theo- 

I 

I logian, Paul Tillich, have both presented descriptions of 
the ideal for man. The attributes they suggest, along 
with three others are given here as the criteria of the 
; ideal for man. 

The ideal for man is a life characterized by: 

(A) The experience of oneness with himself, with 
others, with the universe, with God—the feeling that, "I 
belong." 

(B) Openness to relationships with all people, 

i 
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whatever their race, sex, creed, national origin, economic 
status, values, or way of life. 

(C) Having a clear identity ; being aware of his 
individuality; knowing who he is and why. 

! (D) Being " well-differentiated "; seeing richness 

| and complexity in life through examination and critical 

l 

I reflection, while at the same time maintaining a genuine 
sense of wholeness into which the articulated parts fit. 

i 

| Having a multiplicity of interests.^" 

j (E) Being " dynamic in character ," rather than 

! static, fanatic or compulsive; growing and keeping in 

I 2 

! touch with life. 

j 

j (F) A mature, broadly based, consistent morality . 

3 

A morality that loves friends and enemies. 

(G) Having comprehensiveness, integrity , whole¬ 
ness, and unity in one's philosophy of life, and a toler- 

4 

ance for views that differ. 

(H) Continual openness to new possibilities; 
being "fundamentally heuristic"; and being able to act 

5 

wholeheartedly even without absolute certainty. 

Paul Tillich offers four basic principles which 

^"Gordon Allport, The Individual and His Religion 
(New York: Macmillan, 1950) , pp. 57-61. 

2 Ibid ., pp. 63-65. 3 Ibid., pp. 65-67. 

4 Ibid ., pp. 67-71. 5 Ibid., pp. 72-73. 
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he declares are characteristic of a life which is being 
transformed by the power of the "New Being"—the "Christ." 
(The power in Jesus as the Christ which conquered man's 
existential estrangement from God, from other beings, and 

g 

from himself.) These principles are: (1) increasing 
awareness; (2) increasing freedom; (3) increasing related¬ 
ness; and (4) increasing transcendence. "The principles 
themselves unite religious as well as secular traditions 
and can, in their totality, create an indefinite but dis- 

7 

tinguishable image of the 'Christian life.'" 

According to the principle of awareness , man, in 
the process of transformation, becomes increasingly aware 
of his actual situation, the ambiguities within himself 
and others, the demonic and the divine, and motivations, 
desires, hopes and disappointments in others and himself. 
Growth in awareness is noticeable in every human being 
who is open to the impact of the Spiritual power on his 
life.® 

Increasing freedom , the second principle, points 
in the direction of freedom from slavery to man's own 
creations; freedom from compulsions which are impediments 
to growth in Spiritual freedom; and, to the degree that 

®Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1957), II, 125. 

7 Ibid., III, 231. 8 Ibid., III, 231-232. 
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i 
t 

one is reunited with his true being under the impact of 

the Spirit, freedom from the law. 

Specific laws, expressing the experience and wisdom 
of the past, are not only helpful, they are also op¬ 
pressive, because they cannot meet the ever concrete, 
ever new, ever unique situation. Freedom from the 
law is the power to judge the given situation in the 
light of the Spiritual Presence and to decide upon 
adequate action, which is often in seeming contra- 
! diction to the law.^ 

Increasing relatedness is the third principle and 

j it implies the awareness of another and the freedom to 

| relate to him. The freedom to relate is enabled, fragmen- 

i 

i 

j tarily at least, by the reuniting power of agape (love) 

| which partially overcomes the self-seclusion within one- 
| self and within the other person. Our usual human rela- 

j 

tionships are as much symptoms of our estrangement as 
they are of our reunion, and as such they cannot conquer 

t 

| loneliness, self-seclusion, and hostility.^ 

| 

Increasing self-transcendence is the fourth 
principle which is characteristic of the process of trans¬ 
formation. An act of self-transcendence is essential to 
mature awareness, freedom, and relatedness and therefore 
transformation itself is dependent on a continuous trans¬ 
cendence of oneself in the direction of the ultimate—in 
other words through participation in the holy. Self- 
transcendence is identical with the attitude of devotion 


9 in 

Ibid ., III, 232. J,u Ibid., III, 234. 
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toward that which is ultimate. With increasing maturity 
in the process of transformation, self-transcendence be¬ 
comes more established, the state of being ultimately 

concerned becomes more manifest, and the devotion to the 

' 11 
ground and aim of our being becomes more intensive. 

i 

| In light of the four principles which determine 

the New Being as process we can say: The Christian 
life never reaches the state of perfection—it always 
remains an up-and-down course—but in spite of its 
i mutable character it contains a movement toward 

j maturity, however fragmentary the mature state may 

j be. It is manifest in the religious as well as the 

secular life, and it transcends both of them in the 
power of the Spiritual Presence .H 
i 

The ideal for man does not include being hetero- 
| sexual or homosexual. One point of view contends that if 
! a homosexual grew toward maturity in all of the areas 

discussed, he would become heterosexual in the process. 

i 

i The evidence for this, however, is conflicting and in- 

! 

j conclusive. On the basis of present day information, we 
I can only say that every individual should be encouraged 

i 

to grow toward maturity in these areas, but whether or 

not he becomes heterosexual as a result cannot be the 

1 primary aim of our encouragement. 

The orientation of one's sexual feelings is of 

13 

minor significance to the over-all maturity of man, 


11 Ibid., III, 236. 12 Ibid ., III, 237. 

13 

Evelyn Hooker, "The Adjustment of the Male 
Overt Homosexual," The Problem of Homosexuality in Modern 
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i 

except as it becomes an asset or liability in a certain 
culture. In our culture, heterosexuality has many ad¬ 
vantages; therefore homosexuals usually experience more 
hurt in their lives. However the goal of ministering 
among homosexuals does not need to include changing homo¬ 
sexuals to heterosexuals (except where this is desired 
by the person) but should aim at helping homosexuals 
grow toward the ideal for man as described above. 

Where there is estrangement, work toward oneness. 

Where there are barriers to relationships with 
persons of the opposite sex, with heterosexuals, or with 
others, work to remove these barriers and create open¬ 
ness to relationships with all people. 

Where there is confusion of identity, work toward 
a clear understanding of identity. 

Where there is an over-simplified and narrow view 
of life, work toward a "well-differentiated" view of life. 

Where there is compulsion, fanaticism, or rigid¬ 
ness, work toward a dynamic character—continuous growth, 
free from compulsive behavior. 

Where there is immorality—behavior which is harm¬ 
ful to oneself or to others; which is destructive to a 
fulfilled life, irresponsible, or opposite to the law of 


Society, Hendrik M. Ruitenbeek (ed.) (New York: Dutton, 
1963) , p. 160. 
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love—work toward a consistent morality which is in tune 
with the law of love. 

Where there is lostness, inconsistency, and am¬ 
biguity; work toward integrity and unity in one's phi¬ 
losophy of life. 

Where there is resistence to new knowledge, a 
clinging to immature and untenable beliefs; work toward 
continual openness to new possibilities, to being 
heuristic. 

These points apply equally to heterosexuals and 
homosexuals. It is wrong to separate homosexuality into 
a special category and label it as inherently inferior 
to heterosexuality. It has been shown that heterosexu¬ 
ality is not the biologic norm (ambisexuality is the 

14 15 

biologic norm) but is a cultural norm, and it has 

also been shown that homosexuality is not inherently a 
16 

disease. Now we also contend that homosexuality is not 
inherently immoral. It is neither inferior to nor su¬ 
perior to heterosexuality. It is a different sexual 

14 

Judd Marmor (ed.), Sexual Inversion (New York: 
Basic Books, 1965), pp. 10-12. 

15 

Alfred Kinsey and others, Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Female (Philadelphia: Saunders, 1953), p. 447.. 

^Hooker, 0 £. cit ., pp. 141-161. 
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orientation; and those who are homosexual and choose to 
remain so have a different role to fulfill—along with 
heterosexuals who remain single or who marry and have no 
children—than the heterosexual who marries and has 
children. But a ministry among homosexuals, as to anyone, 

! should aim at helping them grow toward the ideal for man. 

t 

A Morality for Homosexuals 

j 

I The traditional condemning attitude of the church 

i 

| toward homosexuality has created a barrier to communica- 
j tion between the church and homosexuals. This is a tragic 
I loss for both the church and homosexuals because the 

i 

( 

i 

! church needs to reform and homosexuals need a Christian 
message and morality which applies to their situation. 

What can the church contribute to the homosexual who will 

i 

j not or cannot refrain from expressing his sexual feelings? 

i 

| Certainly the church can offer a morality to homosexuals 

' that helps them, as Thielicke puts it, "to structure the 

man-man relationship in an ethically responsible way."^ 

I Evelyn Hooker noted that: 

While the agreements resulting in "one-night stands" 
occur in many settings—the bath, the street, the 
public toilet—and may vary greatly in the elaborate¬ 
ness or simplicity of the interaction preceding 


1 *7 

I 'Helmut Thielicke, The Ethics of Sex (New York: 

! Harper & Row, 1964), pp. 284-285. 

i 

I 

j 
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culmination in the sexual act, their essential feature 
is the expectation that sex can be had without obli¬ 
gation or commitment. Regardless of person, time, 
place, or city, in the United States, at least, wher¬ 
ever homosexuals meet, this expectation is a stable, 
reproducible, standard feature of their interaction. 18 

This standard is, to a certain degree, both the 

symptom and cause of other problems faced by homosexuals. 

I It is the symptom of society's sanctions against homo- 

j 

sexual relationships, the pressures toward secrecy, the 
risks of becoming known as a homosexual, and the many 

j opportunities for sexual relations found in the "gay" 

| no 

! meeting places. 

i 

I 

This standard contributes to continual loneliness, 
j to the fear of growing old, and to feelings of worthless- 

^ ness. To be used only as a sex object over and over 

again, communicates to a person that his primary or only 

worth is his physical attractiveness and ability to sat- 

i 

isfy another person sexually. One young male prostitute 
testified to the destructiveness of this mode of living 
when he said, "I hope I get killed by a truck or some¬ 
thing when I get too old to make a living as a prosti- 
! 20 

tute." Another male prostitute said he wasn't sure 
what he would do when he got too old to attract customers. 


18 


Marmor, o£. cit ., p. 97. 


19 


Ibid., p. 98 


20 


Personal interview in San Francisco, 1966 
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"I don't know, maybe I'll kill myself," he said.^ Ad¬ 
mittedly, the case of a male prostitute is extreme, but 
the same feeling that one's worth and therefore his 
reason for existence depends on his attractiveness as a 
sex object is present to a lesser degree in all those who 
do not establish long term relationships, but depend on 
having sex with a new partner each time. 

The promiscuous person is driven by a need for 

love which goes deeper than just physical release. But 

his behavior tends to eliminate from the start any 

possibility of establishing a relationship that would 

satisfy his deeper need. Once he has submitted himself 

to live by the standard that "sex can be had without 

22 

obligation or commitment," he has made himself vulner¬ 
able to the hurt of being sought only as a sex object 
and not as a person. It may gradually come upon the 
individual that human relationships can never amount to 
anything more than one person using another for his own 
gratification. And the result may be a very lonely, 
cynical, dejected, embittered person who may hate himself 
and others for the sadness of his world. 

There is clearly a need for an ethic which 


21 


Ibid. 


22 


Hooker, 0 £. cit ♦, p. 97. 


i 
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I 

discourages this kind of self-defeating living, and en¬ 
courages a style of life which is satisfying and life 
fulfilling over the long run. A long list of rules is 
not the answer, but guidelines drawn from the Christian 
: message would help. Two simple guidelines could be 

offered by the church: 

j 1. Behavior which brings harm to oneself or to 

, others, which is destructive to a fulfilled life, which 

! 

j exploits others, which is irresponsible or in any way 

j 

j opposite to the law of love ( agape ), is wrong. 

2. Behavior which is not harmful, but is life 
j fulfilling, respectful of others, responsible, and in 

! harmony with the law of love, is right. 

These two guidelines, related to the specific 
situations faced by homosexuals, and reinforced by a 
supportive Christian fellowship, could improve the lives 
of many people. They would discourage promiscuity and 
encourage meaningful long lasting relationships. They 
emphasize the importance of relating to the whole person 
and not to certain physical characteristics of the person. 
They allow for meaningful experiences of sex and disallow 
sex experiences which lead to ultimate defeat. They are 
based on the Christian message which says, "'You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself.' Love does no wrong to 
a neighbor therefore love is the fulfilling of the 
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I 

I 


law. 


I! 


23 


The writers of Towards a Quaker Viev; of Sex under¬ 
score this ethical approach: 

Surely it is the nature and quality of a relationship 
that matters: one must not judge it by its outward 
appearance but by its inner worth. Homosexual affec¬ 
tion can be as selfless as heterosexual affection, 
and therefore we cannot see that it is in some way 
morally worse. . . . 

Further we see no reason why the physical nature 
of a sexual act should be the criterion by which the 
question whether or not it is moral should be decided. 
An act which expresses true affection between two 
individuals and gives pleasure to them both, does not 
seem to us to be sinful by reason alone of the fact 
that it is homosexual. The same criteria seem to us 
to apply whether a relationship is heterosexual or 

homosexual.24 

There are those, however, who would deny that most 

25 

homosexuals can truly love one another. But the fact 

that a very deep love has existed between homosexual 

2 6 

couples was attested to by Peter Wildeblood and noted by 
27 

Evelyn Hooker and others. As permanent relationships 


23 

Romans 13:9-10. 

24 

Towards a Quaker View of Sex (London: Friends 
Home Service Committee, 1963), p. 41. 

25 

Edmund Bergler, Homosexuality : Disease or Way 
of Life ? (New York: Collier Books, 1962), pp. 47-48; 
Morris Ploscowe, Sex and the Law (New York: Ace Books, 
1962), p. 191; Michael J. Buckley, Morality and the Homo ¬ 
sexual (Westminster, Maryland: Newman Press, 1959) , 
p. 145. 

2 6 

Peter Wildeblood, Against the Law (New York: 
Julian Messner, 1959), pp. 35-36. 

27 

Marmor, o£. cit., pp. 101-102. 


i 
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! 

and the experiences of deep personal love among homo¬ 
sexuals are considered, though, John von Rohr reminds us 
that the absence of permanent relationships does not mean 
the denial of deep personal love. 

Even genuine love can sometimes go wrong in this 
mystery and tangle of personal relationships. One 
should perhaps think more in terms of the reality of 
the present and the hope for the future in any given 
love-experience. And here it would seem possible 
to say for many a homosexual, even as for many a 
heterosexual, that such love is personal; for present 
within it are respect, self-giving, and fidelity. 28 

This is the sort of love—which incorporates 
respect, self-giving, and fidelity—that the church 
should encourage among homosexuals. The various possible 
ministries of the church which may help to bring this 
about are presented in the next chapter. 


28 

John von Rohr, "Homosexuality: Biblical and 
Theological Perspectives" (A paper for the Pacific Coast 
Theological Group, November 5, 1965), p. 15. (Unpub¬ 
lished.) 
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CHAPTER VII 


CURRENT MINISTRIES AMONG HOMOSEXUALS 
AND OTHER POSSIBILITIES 

Christian love and concern for homosexuals need 
to express themselves in ministries that alleviate the 
injustices, and other problems faced by homosexuals in 
our society. Sometimes the performance of these ministries 
will mean getting involved in controversy and running the 
risk of being criticized, misunderstood, and perhaps 
asked to leave a particular church. But the risks in¬ 
volved are not any more frightening than those faced by 
many homosexuals every day of their adult lives, and the 
need for these ministries is very urgent. 

The hope has been expressed that the church would 
encourage homosexuals to develop more stable relation¬ 
ships so that they are enabled to live more fulfilled and 
meaningful lives. This becomes possible only as there is, 
among other things, a greater degree of acceptance genu¬ 
inely granted to those who walk along the homosexual way. 
"Here the church is called upon, not only to re-think its 
viewpoint, but also to extend itself in new and accepting 
ways to those who so often, by virtue of their 
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homosexuality, have been cut off from its community."'*' 
Various ways the church can "extend itself" and minister 
among homosexuals are presented here. 

Education 

I Education of ministers, church laymen, and society 

I 

! as a whole will have to be the backbone of a ministry 
among homosexuals. Without a thorough knowledge of the 

i 

| many aspects of homosexuality it is easy to bend to the 

i 

common stereotypes and prejudices that precipitate in¬ 
justice and misunderstanding, and bring further harm to 
j a harassed group of people. 

t 

i 

! Education of ministers . In the church the minis¬ 

ters should be the first to receive an adequate education 

about homosexuality. They will be called upon to counsel 

i 

| homosexuals, to lead laymen to an understanding of homo- 
sexuality and in some cases to perform many other minis¬ 
tries with homosexuals. To deal with homosexuality is to 
touch a tender area of a person's life, and if it is not 
done with the skill of an informed person, it could do 
more harm than good. A clergyman who is educated in this 

^John von Rohr, "Homosexuality: Biblical and 
Theological Perspectives" (An unpublished paper for the 
Pacific Coast Theological Group, November 5, 1965). 
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area, however, may be of great benefit to homosexuals 
who seek his help. 
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Education of laymen . Before the church as a 

whole can meaningfully respond to the problems of homo- i 

| 

sexuals, the laymen will also have to become educated j 

i 

about homosexuality. There are many avenues for teaching j 

about homosexuality and as many of them as possible should 

I 

be utilized for this task. Sermons; special speakers 
(perhaps from a homosexual organization); small group 
studies; visits to homosexual organizations such as the 
Mattachine Society; One, Incorporated; Daughters of 
Bilitis (Lesbian), Society for Individual Rights; Council 
on Religion and the Homosexual, and others; visits to 
homosexual meeting places such as "gay" bars and restau¬ 
rants; reading material such as: Sexual Inversion by 
Judd Marmor (ed.), Towards a Christian Understanding of 
the Homosexual by H. Kimball Jones, The Wolfenden Report , 
and Towards a Quaker View of Sex ; individual discussions 
with homosexuals; these and other avenues of learning 
could be used to teach laymen about homosexuality. This 
is a task that should begin soon. 

Education of society . The education of society 
about the homosexual should be seen as one facet of the 
church's total witness to the world. The church has made 
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a public witness on such issues as race, war, alcoholic 
beverages, and birth control, and now the church should 
begin to make a witness that leads to more understanding 
and acceptance of homosexuals. Informed clergymen and 
laymen should contribute articles to church and secular 
publications, and whenever the news media presents a 
prejudiced or sensationalized picture of homosexuality, 
churchmen should callenge the presentation. Whenever 
j policemen use questionable tactics to harass or intimi¬ 
date homosexuals, the church should make known its stand 
against such tactics, and should aid those who are treated 
j unjustly. 

! This process of education for clergymen, laymen, 

and society as a whole must be a continuing ministry of 
the church. It is the place to begin an effort aimed at 
| bringing justice and Christian love to homosexuals. 

Counseling for Homosexuals 

Clergymen are not expected to do long term psycho¬ 
analysis, but they are often turned to for help by per¬ 
sons facing a crisis in their lives. Each of these 
counseling situations demands something from the clergy¬ 
man but few situations are more demanding than when a 
homosexual comes for help. 

The first difficulty is the clergyman's own 
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j 

attitude toward the person who presents a homosexual 
problem. Whereas with other problems a minister may be 
entirely nonjudgmental and open to understanding, when 
faced with a homosexual problem he may be guided by fear 

1 and prejudice. It is extremely important that this not 
happen. A willingness to listen, to understand, to 
sympathize, to offer relationship, to be noncondemning 
are essential during the first encounter with a homo- 

j 

| sexual who is seeking help. A hand of welcome and friend- 

I ship should be offered from the outset and this in itself 

i 

will be of great re-assurance to the homosexual person 

i 

‘ who has grown to anticipate rejection. 

| The second difficulty is that of trying to dis¬ 

cern the extent of the homosexual's problems. Does the 
person want something more than an opportunity to un- 

! burden himself? Does he want to be rid of his homo- 

i 

I 

sexuality? Are there other areas where he needs to im¬ 
prove? Does he really expect to completely change? Is 
he willing to take whatever steps are necessary to grow 
toward the ideal for himself; toward a happier, more ful¬ 
filled life? Perhaps many clergymen will be unable to 
discern the answers to these and other questions, however 
most clergymen should be able to learn enough to know 
what action to take. For example, if the person is 
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primarily interested in changing his sexual orientation 
to heterosexual, and if he is willing to undergo the 
time and expense, he should be referred to a competent 

i 

psychologist or psychiatrist who is known to have helped 
I others achieve this goal. However, if the person is not 

t 

interested in changing to a heterosexual, perhaps he 
would still like to work toward improving himself in 
1 every possible way--i.e. work toward the ideal for man 

i as described in the preceding chapter. If this is the 

[ 

I 

| case, the minister may offer his counseling services or 

j 

I refer, depending on the situation, and in addition he 
j may encourage the person to become involved in a small 
"koinonia" group and in the life of the church as a 
whole. Once a relationship is established, the minister 
can be more direct in helping the person see the areas 

i 

! 

| of his life where he should try to improve. Confronta¬ 
tion and friendly encouragement should go hand in hand 
in counseling with homosexuals. 

When a clergyman is uncertain as to how he should 
proceed with any of the persons who come to him for help, 
he should not hesitate to seek assistance from other 
clergymen, from professional therapists, or from organiza¬ 
tions like the Council on Religion and the Homosexual in 
San Francisco, or the George W. Henry Foundation in New 
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I 

York City. Those clergymen who frequently encounter per¬ 
sons with homosexual problems would do well to read many 
of the books listed in the bibliography of this disserta¬ 
tion and to take advantage of any clinical training op¬ 
portunities that would better prepare them for this im- 

i 

j portant ministry. 

' A family of his own may also complicate the prob¬ 

lems of a homosexual. Because of the suffering and hurt 

l 

! 

■ that comes in a situation of divorce, marriage should 

i never be encouraged for a person with homosexual problems 

i 

until these are eliminated and until the person has 

! definitely decided that once married he will be a faithful 

! 

I husband and father. Marriage does not change a homosexual 
into a heterosexual! When a person is already married 
and then discovers his homosexual inclinations, the prob- 

I 

lem is very serious. If at all possible, the marriage 

t 

i 

should be maintained (especially if there are children) 
and the husband and wife should enter counseling together 
with the aim of removing the barriers to heterosexual 
enjoyment and improving the understanding between the two 
persons. If this is not possible then every effort should 
be made to help the couple understand what has happened 
and to assist their adjustment to a new life. 

When parents learn of their child's homosexuality, 
they too may need the counsel of their pastor. The 
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dreams of a parent for his child may appear to be 
shattered by such a discovery and the trauma of this 
experience may be no less burdensome than the death of 
a loved one. Here again, the light of understanding 
must be focused on the painful situation. Parents must 
be helped to work through the inevitable guilt they feel 
for their child's homosexuality, and they should be 
helped to understand the possibilities for a fulfilled 
life that await their child in spite of his homosexuality. 
They must be relieved of any fears that their child is 
condemned to Hell or not loved by God because of his 
homosexuality and shown that their child's homosexual 
condition was not created by their choosing or by his 
own choosing, but caused by the many and varied experi¬ 
ences of their child's life which no one could predict 
would lead to homosexuality. 

With special reference to assisting the very 
young homosexual who may come to the attention of clergy¬ 
men or youth counselors, Dr. Evelyn Hooker offered some 
suggestions during the question period following her 
presentation at the North American Conference on Church 
and Family that are worth quoting in full. 

One of the real interests that I have had in 
mind as I have been doing this research is, of course, 
the inevitable question, "Is this pattern irreversible 
or to what extent would it be reversible? Can we 
learn anything about the extent to which the pattern 
could be changed?" I do not have any solid data 
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because I am not engaged in changing people. My 
first task is to learn. I have come to the conviction 
(and this now needs to be tested by further research) 
that there is a sizeable number of persons for whom 
the pattern of homosexuality is set very early. If 
a boy is slight or effeminate in body build and is 
treated by his mother as if he were a girl or even 
would prefer it if he were a girl, he may not be 
able to get into the male alliance: a healthy rela¬ 
tion with other boys. That boy's future may be 
pretty well sealed. On the other hand, I have become 
very much convinced that there is a very large number 
of boys, in particular those boys who may get into 
the heterosexual dating culture and are not completely 
excluded from the male alliance, for whom the homo¬ 
sexual pattern is reversible. If these boys are 
gotten at early enough, I think it is quite possible 
that the church could play some constructive role in 
their heterosexual development. 

QUESTION: What do you mean, "getting at them early 
enough"? 

DR. HOOKER: I would say that this begins to be a 
pressing problem between thirteen and sixteen. It 
begins to be acute in high school. This means that 
by "early" I should think certainly in adolescence. 

QUESTION: Any hunches as to what is the healthy 
procedure for therapy? analysis? association? 

Please elaborate a bit on getting at the homosexually 
inclined boy in his youth and how this might be done, 
how help? 

DR. HOOKER: I am of the firm conviction that at that 
age level, it may not require an analytically trained 
specialist. In all probability, it could be done by 
counselors, the most essential thing being the one 
thing they haven't got: that is, the ability to 
listen to the boy without any moral evaluation of 
what he is talking about. Don't take this lightly! 

I have case after case after case of persons who have 
gone to ministers or counselors and they have been 
given no help at all. It seems to me that the first 
thing is that this problem must not be covered up by 
the boy. He must know that there are places where 
it is acceptable and good for him to go and talk 
about this problem. It may be that it requires 
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additional help, but I personally believe that the 
counselors in the church can do a great deal in this 
direction.^ 

The need for a counseling ministry for homosexuals 
and their families is very great. The church's ministry 
in this area could benefit many people. 

Church Membership for Homosexuals 

If all the sinners were asked to withdraw their 
membership from the church, there would be no more church 
membership. Obviously, sinners are welcome to be mem¬ 
bers of the church, but there is the implicit, if not 
explicit, assumption that a church member is a person 
who, among other things, is trying not to be a sinner. 

In the minds of many churchmen this excludes all homo¬ 
sexuals who are not trying to become heterosexual. This 
is a mistake, as explained in the previous chapter. 
Homosexuals should not be excluded from church membership 
because they are not repentent of their homosexuality 
and not trying to become heterosexual. To become a mem¬ 
ber of the Christian Church, they should be interested in 
trying to live a Christian life, but this—as was shown— 

2 

Evelyn Hooker, "Homosexuality," in Elizabeth S. 
Genne and William H. Genne (eds.), Foundations for 
Christian Family Policy (New York: Department of Family 
Life, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., 1961), pp. 177-178. 
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does not mean their goal is heterosexuality. Their goals 
should be in line with the ideals for man as set forth in 
Chapter VI. 

As a church member, a homosexual should be 
eligible for any position in the church that is open to 
other persons of similar age, sex and leadership qualities. 

Let it be pointed out once more that the homo¬ 
sexual is not inherently a threat to youth. Given 
the opportunity for adequate sexual outlet, he is as 
qualified as anyone to perform responsibly the tasks 
of teacher or scoutmaster. The temptation for sexual 
contact in such positions, for the vast majority of 
homosexuals, is no greater than that faced by a 
heterosexual male teaching in a girls' school. 

Evelyn Hooker also notes that it is very generally 
accepted by persons who have studied homosexuality, that 
homosexuals are no more apt to be child molesters or to be 
involved in other kinds of illegal activities than are 
heterosexuals.’ 

It would be a loss to the church and to the per¬ 
sons concerned if homosexuals were excluded from church 
membership and leadership positions on the basis of their 
homosexuality alone. This writer has personal knowledge 
of homosexuals who are serving their churches well. The 
benefit for them and for their churches would be lost if 


3 

H. Kimball Jones, Toward a Christian Understanding 
of the Homosexual (New York: Association Press, 1966), 
p. 107. 

4 

Hooker, 0 £. cit ., p. 170. 
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they were excluded because of their homosexuality. 

Church members who are homosexual may be excellent 
lay ministers to other homosexuals. Indeed, Helmut 
Thielicke suggests that for those homosexuals who wish to 
sublimate their homosexual urge, the most help for this 
may come when they are engaged in helping other homo¬ 
sexuals. "... here," says Thielicke, "is where the 
'charism*—the possible 1 charism'!—of the homosexual is 
presented with appropriate tasks.It was this writer's 
experience in San Francisco that, when given a meaningful 
opportunity, there were homosexuals ready to help out 
with a ministry to other homosexuals. In this ministry, 
those who ministered gained as much or more than those 
who were the focus of the ministry. Most people like to 
feel that they have something to offer others and this 
experience of providing help to other homosexuals gave 
the helpers this feeling of worth. 

Open House 

A ministry that was helpful to young adults, both 
heterosexual and homosexual, in San Francisco was an 
"open house" one evening each week in the home of the 

^Helmut Thielicke, The Ethics of Sex (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1964), p. 287. 
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young adult minister. There was no planned program, just 
a time limit of 9 p.m. to midnight for whatever socializ¬ 
ing took place. The open house often became a place of 
dialogue between the heterosexuals and homosexuals, with 
the result that the heterosexuals increased their accep¬ 
tance and understanding of the homosexuals, and the homo¬ 
sexuals found they could have "straight" friends. 

! Small Group Discussions for Homosexuals 

Small group discussions for homosexuals which 

focus on questions of special interest to homosexuals may 

j 

be helpful in various ways. New information may be leanred 

I 

1 about topics which range from the causes of homosexuality 
to Biblical references about homosexuality. "Problems 
with the police," or "What can be done to change the laws 

i 

! to legalize homosexual acts between consenting persons?" 
or "How can we educate the general public about homo¬ 
sexuality?" or other such problems may be discussed and 
action taken. 

Another way such groups are helpful is through 
their encouragement of relationships between persons at 
other levels than the physical. There is opportunity 
to get to know others by what they say and do in the 
small group life. Common interests other than sexual 
attraction may be discovered that provide the basis for 
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healthier relationships. Occasionally members of the 
group may present personal problems which the group may 
help to work out. This small group experience could be 
very beneficial to each of its participants. 


Council on Religion and the Homosexual 


The Council on Religion and the Homosexual in 
San Francisco grew out of a retreat held on May 31, 1964, 
involving persons who represented churches and homosexual 
organizations. 

"Forget who you represent. We represent the 
human race. Let's start there." This is how Ted 
Mcllvenna began his presentation to thirty informally 
dressed men and women sitting around a fire at a 
retreat center outside of San Francisco.^ 

Among the outcomes of this retreat was the Council 
on Religion and the Homosexual which set forth as its 
objective: "To promote continuing dialogue between the 

religious community and homosexuals." To facilitate its 
objective the CRH decided on nine goals which are worth 
listing here: 

1. To orient members of religious communities 
(both lay persons and clergy) on aspects of homo¬ 
sexuality (i.e. physical, economic, legal, emotional, 
etc.) in accordance with homosexual testimony and 
available scientific data. 


g 

Don Kuhn, The Church and the Homosexual (San 
Francisco: Glide Urban Center, 1964), p. 1. 
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2. To encourage members of the religious commun- 
ties to provide opportunities for homosexuals of both 
sexes to present their views of homosexuality to 
various religious organizations. 


3. To open up channels of communication so that 
members of the religious communities may engage in 
dialogue with homosexuals in order to bring about 
new and deeper understandings of sexuality, morality, 
ethical behavior, and the life of religious faith. 

4. To study systematically the deeper dynamics 
of authentic human relationships from Biblical, 
theological and social science perspectives. 

5. To engage in research which will further 
understanding of homosexuality within the larger 
framework of the present sexual revolution. 

6. To enlist the aid of religious publications 
and other media in working toward a broadened edi¬ 
torial policy including more accurate and objective 
articles on homosexuality. 

7. To provide an effective voice throughout the 
nation in matters of laws, policies and penal reforms 
governing adult sexual behavior. 

8. To help professional people (clergymen, social 
workers, etc.) working in mental health and counseling 
fields to understand better their role in dealing 
with problems of human sexuality in our society with 
special reference to young people. 


9. To instigate the formation of similar councils 
on religion and the homosexual in other areas of the 
nation and the world.? 


The ninth goal has already been partially realized j 


through the establishment of a Council on Religion and the j 
Homophile in Los Angeles. These CRH organizations are of 


7 "CRH The Council 
(pamphlet). 


on Religion and the Homosexual" 
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considerable help in bringing together the leaders of 
various independent homosexual organizations and for in¬ 
stigating action which fights police harassment and other 
injustices. 

In San Francisco, for example, Citizens Alert—a 
program to investigate and report alleged incidents of 
police mal-practice affecting homosexuals, Negroes, or 
other persons—was established largely by the co-operation 
of church leaders and leaders of homosexual and civil 
rights organizations. The CRH provides a forum for the 
presentation of such programs and a structure for their 
implementation. 

Rev. Ted Mcllvenna, for example, relates an ex¬ 
perience in which one of the gay bar owners, a member of 
the CRH, came to some of the ministers, "to say his bar 
was going to be closed by the Alcoholic Beverage Control 
people." Rev. Mcllvenna continued: 

We looked into the charges, felt they were unjust, 
and so four Methodist preachers had to decide what 
to do. We had three choices. We could have grabbed 
each other by the hand, gone in a ring-around-rosy 
circle and sung "a-root-e-toot-toot, a-root-e-toot- 
toot, we're the boys of the institute, we don't 
drink and we don't chew and we don't go with the girls 
that do." Secondly, we could have sat down with all 
the bar managers and said, "Now let's talk about it. 
You've got a problem haven't you? Talk about it and 
that will make it all right." 

The third choice was to do something. We wrote 
a letter against the Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Department and the Police Department saying that from 
our point of view we felt the bar should stay open 
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and that the charges were unjust. Think of four 
Methodist clergymen signing a letter saying that a 
bar should stay open. We don't know what is going 
to happen, but the point is it becomes dangerous when 
you relate to people in a real way. We had to evalu¬ 
ate the need for that bar in this community, and I 
think it served a very valid purpose. In fact, many 
of the gay bars do. They provide a sense of community 
, that I wish we had in many of our churches.** 

The CRH can also focus its resources on the need 

for changes in the law to legalize homosexual acts between 

j consenting adults in private. The Wolfenden Committee 

i Q 10 

report, the American Law Institute, and the Ninth 

| 

Congress of the International Association of Penal Law 
j (IAPL)^ have all recommended reform in legislation deal¬ 
ing with homosexual behavior. At their meeting held in 
the Hague, Netherlands, in August, 1964, the IAPL adopted 
the following resolution: 

The criminal law should prohibit homosexual be¬ 
havior under the following circumstances: 

(a) Where force or violence is used to compel deviant 
or homosexual behavior. 

(b) Where a minor is involved in homosexual behavior 
by an adult. 


8 

Ted Mcllvenna, "The Methodology of Mission Pene¬ 
tration" (San Francisco: Glide Urban Center, 1964), p. 15. 

9 

Sir John Wolfenden and others, The Wolfenden 
Report (New York: Lancer, 1964), pp. 221-225. 

10 Jones, 0£. cit ., pp. 83-84. 

i:L Ibid. , p. 84. 
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(c) Where an individual in a position of trust and 
confidence abuses his position and involves his ward 
or the person entrusted to his care in homosexual 
behavior. 

(d) Where the homosexual behavior occurs openly or in 
such a way as to instigate others to perversion. 

(e) Where it instigates homosexual proxenetism (pro¬ 
curing) . 

Homosexual behavior either male or female between 
consenting adults which does not violate any of the 
aforementioned elements should not be prohibited by 
the criminal law. 

The CRH is an appropriate organization for giving 
support to such law reforms as these. 

The CRH is also valuable for the resources it can 
provide for educating clergymen and laymen in the local 
churches. Where as a minister may feel the risk is too 
great for him to speak on homosexuality in his own church, 
a representative of the CRH may be able to speak to his 
congregation without alienating the local pastor from 
members in his congregation. Just the fact that the CRH 
exists is a witness to the community and may help remove 
some of the prejudices of churchmen and others whose 
hostility toward homosexuality does so much harm. The 
establishment of the CRH is a big step forward for the 
church's ministry with homosexuals. 


12 

xz Ibid. 
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Street Work among Homosexuals 


A street work ministry among homosexuals would 
focus on the older teen-agers and young adults who live 
in the night world of a large city. It calls for clergy- 
I men, church laymen, and other concerned and qualified 
persons to minister on a person-to-person basis on the 
street corner, the all-night restaurant, the coffee 

| 

house, or the gay bar. As it is, there are insurmountable 
j barriers that separate the night world youth and young 

I 

I 

l 

adults from adults and other sources of friendship and 

i . 13 

i aid in the rest of the community. 

j The barriers are made up of such things as a 

different set of values and standards of behavior, 
feelings of resentment and rejection, public con¬ 
demnation and lack of understanding. These barriers 
can be broken down only when persons from the larger 
society start associating in an open and noncondemna- 
tory way with the young people who live in this 
Tenderloin [night world] subculture. Once rapport 
and mutual understanding are established, the possi¬ 
bility of utilizing the more traditional social ser¬ 
vice approaches may present itself. 

The street workers should be persons skilled in 
relating easily with young people. Skills in counsel¬ 
ing would be beneficial, and a thorough knowledge of 
the existing community resources and means of utiliz¬ 
ing them for assisting these persons would be essential. 
The working hours would need to coincide with the 
hours the youth and young adults are out and around. 

To begin, the street workers should establish a 


13 

Edward J. Hansen and others, The Tenderloin 
Ghetto (San Francisco: Glide Urban Center, 1966), 

pp. 21-22. 
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regular schedule of appearing in certain places at 
certain times so that the young people learn to know 
them and also to know when and where to find them. 


If the street workers are to be effective in 
developing trust and confidence between themselves 
and the young people they serve, they cannot allow 
themselves to be informers for the police department. 
The police certainly have a valuable service to per¬ 
form in the area of crime prevention and apprehension 
of criminals? however, the function of the street 
worker is of a different sort. He must be able to 
work with the persons who may sometimes be living 
outside the law, and help those persons direct their 
energies in positive ways. His influence must not 
be one of threat or coercion, rather it must be 
potent because of the respect and value the young 
person himself gives to the relationship when he sees 
it is a truly understanding, friendly and helpful 

one. 

As occurred in the street work ministry in the 
"Tenderloin" night world of San Francisco, eventually 
street workers may be able to recruit helpers from among 
the youth and young adults of the night world itself. 

Once the "helped ones" become the "helpers," they have 
already taken a step in the direction of their own im¬ 
provement . 

Since street work such as this, 

. . . will pose many threats to those who tackle it, 
provision must be made for a base of support to pro¬ 
vide encouragement and insight for those who actually 
do the person-to-person work. Such support could 
come from the street workers meeting together weekly 
for small group discussions led by a skilled thera¬ 
pist. During the two or three hours of this modified 


14 

Ibid ., pp. 22-23. 
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group therapy the workers could share important in¬ 
formation as well as explore personal problems and 
difficulties faced in their work. 

Rev. R. Vaughn Smith of the Glide Memorial Metho¬ 
dist Church in San Francisco, established a program in 
conjunction with the street workers that provides a help¬ 
ful concept for these specialized ministries. He called 
it a " lay-assistant " program. Interested persons from 
the congregation and from other sources were, after a 
personal interview with the pastor, given a letter identi¬ 
fying them as assistants to Rev. Smith of the Glide 
Memorial Methodist Church, and assigning them to work in 
certain areas on his behalf. Some were assigned to do 
street work, others to make hospital calls, and others 
to visit members of the congregation. The lay-assistants 
kept in touch with the minister regarding special problems 
and got together as a group every other week. This ap¬ 
proach has many possibilities. 

Another out-growth of the street work ministry 
in San Francisco was an autonomous youth and young adult 
organization called Vanguard . The credit for the creation 
of this organization belongs to the Tenderloin young 
people themselves, however the street workers helped out 
with Vanguard's "self-help" projects and Glide Church 

^Ibid. f p. 24 . 
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allowed them to use space in their building for an office 
and for weekly dances. Here the ministry was one of 
facilitating the work of these youth and young adults. 

In order to bring more help to the Tenderloin 
young people, support was also sought from professional 
persons and agencies in San Francisco. A " Tenderloin 
Committee "—involving many dedicated professionals of 
various faiths, and persons representing concerned agen¬ 
cies, as well as young people from the Tenderloin itself— 
was formed to study the problems in depth and to recommend 
programs to meet the needs, and to seek funds for the 
implementation of these programs. It was representatives 
of the church who prepared the ground for this to take 
place and who continued to facilitate the Committee's 
work while it was in its early period of existence. 

This was exciting ministry and it is hoped that 
others will try such things where it is needed and 
appropriate. 

Legal Aid and Job Placement 

Homosexuals, as other minority groups, often need 
legal aid and they may also face discrimination when it 
comes to employment. If there is no CRH to establish 
legal and employment assistance programs for homosexuals, 
then a single church or several churches together may 
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minister by doing this. Churches can do more than just 
sympathize with the homosexual's difficulties in these 
areas. The Church can assist him in doing something about 
it. 


A Covenant Service for Homosexuals 

1 


j If what has been suggested up to now has seemed 

to run the risk of treading on dangerous pathways, the 
• suggestion of a "covenant service" for homosexuals will 
seem like entering the "valley of the shadow of death. 

I 

! 

But enter we must, because this is a way the church could 
! assist homosexuals to have more permanent relationships 
| and thus live lives more closely atuned to the law of love 
and the ideal for man. 

The church blessing a homosexual relationship is 

! not a generally accepted idea. One person's counsel 

I 

| against such homosexual "marriages" stated that: 

The masochistic nature of homosexuality appears 
to be such that monogamous relationships are nearly 
impossible; ... If the homosexual is indeed seeking 
punishment as much as sexual gratification, it may be 
assumed that he will seek his gratification in such 
ways that punishment will necessarily ensue. Thus, 
the person who attempts "adjustment" within the homo¬ 
sexual role is treading a precarious path indeed—one 
in which his own neurotic tendencies are almost cer¬ 
tain to negate his reasonable resolves.17 


16 Psalms 23:4. 

17 . 

Richard Byfield, "A Pastoral View of Homo- 
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This statement by Richard Byfield rings of Edmund 

Bergler, and it has already been shown that Bergler was 

wrong in his contention that pathologic masochism is a 

18 

universal characteristic of homosexuals. Therefore the 
argument presented above is only valid for those homo¬ 
sexuals who do suffer pathologic masochism. 

Rev. H. Kimball Jones also opposes any move to 
have the church offer a formal sanction for homosexual 
relationships. He says, 

A homosexual relationship can only approximate 
the marriage relationship, as envisioned by the 
Church. A mature homosexual relationship may be 
recognized as a valid way of life, a maximum possi¬ 
bility within a given context, but it cannot be 
recognized as meeting the standards of Christian 
marriage. However creative and fulfilling it may 
be (and it may be quite creative and fulfilling), 
it nevertheless remains an unnatural expression of 
human sexuality. 19 

It is also true that many qualities of most 
heterosexual marriages only approximate the marriage 
relationship as envisioned by the church, and this, there¬ 
fore, should not exclude homosexuals. Even children are 
not the issue because there is no requirement that 


sexuality" (A paper for the Pacific Coast Theological 
Group, November 1965), p. 8. 

18 

Leif J. Braaten and C. Douglas Darling, "Overt 
and Covert Homosexual Problems Among Male College Stu¬ 
dents," in Genetic Psychology Monographs (Princetown, 
Massachusetts: The Journal Press), LXXI (1965), 302. 

19 

Jones, o£. cit ., p. 109. 
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heterosexual couples agree to have children before the 
church will marry them. However, it seems to this 
writer, that all the thoughts and memories associated 
with weddings—the bride and bride's maids, the flowers, 
the wedding music, the groom and his best man, the words 
of the ceremony itself—are reason enough to have another 
name and another type of ceremony, but not reason to 
with-hold the Church's formal sanction of a homosexual 
relationship. 

The "sacred covenant" established between David 

and Jonathan, although their relationship was probably 

not homosexual, provides the basis for a "Covenant 

service." In 1 Samuel 18:3, it says, "Then Jonathan made 

a covenant with David because he loved him as his own 

soul," and in 1 Samuel 20:8, the covenant is referred to 

as "a sacred covenant." The depth and meaningfulness of 

their relationship is remembered by David when he mourns 

Jonathan's death: "I am distressed for you, my brother 

Jonathan; very pleasant have you been to me; your love 

20 

to me was wonderful, passing the love of women." 

With a need for such deep, meaningful relation¬ 
ships between homosexuals, the church should offer its 
blessing for homosexual relationships that are entered 

20 2 Samuel 1:26. 
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into with the same love and maturity required for hetero¬ 
sexual marriages. After reading selected portions of 
the story of David and Jonathan, a covenant ceremony 
might be as follows: 

A COVENANT SERVICE 

Friends, we are here in the sight of God; to 
share in, to witness, and to bless this covenant 

service for _ and _. The covenant 

which they are about to make brings to our minds the 
sacred covenant of David and Jonathan which served 
the purposes of God during the early history of 
Israel. It is not to be entered into lightly, but 
reverently, sincerely, and discreetly, and with full 
commitment to live by the love of God. These two 
persons are here with us for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing such a covenant relationship. 

TO THE PERSONS BEFORE HIM THE MINISTER CONTINUES: 

I remind you both, as you seek God's blessing for 
your relationship, to remember that steadfast love 
and loyalty are essential as the foundation of your 
covenant relationship. If you hold fast to your 
commitment to one another, and if you always seek to 
do the will of your Heavenly Father, your life to¬ 
gether will know the heights and depths of love, joy, 
and peace. Consider no other commitment more sacred 
or important than this you now make. 

THEN THE MINISTER MAY GIVE THESE WORDS, ASKING EACH 
PERSON TO REPEAT THEM—IN TURN: 

_, as your commitment to this covenant 

relationship, will you promise, as you live with 

_, to love him, honor him, and care for 

him even in sickness as in health, and remain faith¬ 
ful to him above all other persons so long as your 
covenant relationship fulfills its purpose of bring¬ 
ing meaning, happiness, and hope to your lives? 

ANSWER—"I will." REPEAT ---- 

THE PERSONS MAY THEN SAY THEIR PROMISES TO EACH OTHER: 

I, _, before God and these witnesses. 
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promise you, _, that I will love you and 

stay with you through the happiness and hurt of life, 
that I will remain faithful and worthy of your trust, 
and will always seek the fulfillment of our covenant 
relationship. 

WHEN RINGS ARE USED THE MINISTER MAY SAY: 

These rings are the outward symbol of the covenant 
now established. They represent a promise of faith¬ 
ful relationship that no other should attempt to sever. 

THEN EACH PERSON MAY REPEAT AFTER THE MINISTER: 

_, I give you this ring as the outward 

sign of the covenant I have made with you, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 
Amen. 

THE FOLLOWING PRAYER MAY BE OFFERED BY THE MINISTER: 

Let us pray ... 0 Eternal God, Creator and 
Preserver of all mankind, Giver of all spiritual 
grace, and Author of everlasting life; send Thy 

blessing upon _ and _ whom we 

bless in Thy Name; that they may remain faithful to 
the covenant now between them made. 

Look graciously upon them, that they may love, 
honor, and uphold each other, and so live together in 
faithfulness and patience, and wisdom and true god¬ 
liness, that this relationship may enrich their lives 
and bring new meaning to their existence; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. AMEN. 

THEN THE MINISTER MAY SAY: 

Now that _ and _ have made 

this covenant together, and have witnessed it before 
God and their friends, we bless their covenant rela¬ 
tionship in the Name of the Father and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit. As their friends and fellows in 
the Christian Community, let us support their rela¬ 
tionship with our love and understanding, and encour¬ 
age them to forever remain faithful to their promises. 
AMEN. 

EVERYONE MAY THEN PRAY TOGETHER, THE LORD'S PRAYER: 

Our Father, who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy Name. 

Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done, on earth, as it is 
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in Heaven 

Give us this day, our daily bread; 

And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us. 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil. 

For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory 
for ever. AMEN. 

BENEDICTION 

May the Lord bless you and keep you, may the Lord 
make his face to shine upon you and be gracious unto 
you; may the Lord lift up his countenance before you 
and give you peace. AMEN. 


Those homosexuals who desire to have the benefit 
of the Covenant Service should be given the same counsel¬ 
ing and consideration now shown to heterosexual couples. 
Above all, the service must not be depreciated by offer¬ 
ing it to just any stranger who walks in the door be¬ 
cause there are some persons who would treat such a 
service as a lark. But those who are sincere Christians 
and who desire this service because of the further sta¬ 
bility it may bring to their relationship and because it 
brings formal recognition to a love they deeply cherish, 
should be offered this Covenant Service. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The survey of Biblical material relating to homo¬ 
sexuality revealed that both the Old and New Testaments 
of the Bible contain only a few references to homosexual 
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behavior, and the references that exist are sanctions 
against such acts. These negative sanctions have repre¬ 
sented the church's attitude down through the centuries 
and have been the source of inhuman treatment and gross 
injustice even to this day. 

A survey of contemporary knowledge about homo¬ 
sexuality led to the conclusions that homosexuality is 
not inherited or in-born, neither is it caused by hormonal 
or genetic factors, but is caused by multiple psycho¬ 
logical factors that vary extremely from one individual 
to another. Science has discovered that ambi-sexuality 
is the biologic norm for sexuality and that a heterosexual 
or homosexual orientation is learned from early childhood. 
For those persons who become homosexual, the hostility 
and pressures they face in society may cause some of them 
to have psychological problems, but there is mounting 
evidence that homosexuality itself is not inherently a 
disease. Homosexuals who strongly desire to change their 
orientation, who have some heterosexual inclinations, and 
who begin as a teen-ager or young adult to receive counsel¬ 
ing help, have a good chance of becoming adjusted to 
heterosexuality. With what is now known, however, most 
homosexuals, for one reason or another, will remain homo¬ 
sexual for the duration of their lives. 

As indicated in the fourth chapter, persons who 


! 

\ 
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are homosexual in our society usually face a difficult 
life. Secrecy and the fear of discovery plague him. 
Blackmail is a constant threat. The police are feared 
because homosexual behavior is generally illegal. The 
homosexual's family may reject him and the church does 
not welcome him. Loneliness, feelings of inferiority, 
insecurity, and despair may underlie what some authorities 
label as the compulsive behavior of the promiscuous homo¬ 
sexuals. For young people in the night world of a city, 
prostitution, drugs, and other illegal ventures may con¬ 
tribute to the "Hell" of their lives. 

As shown in the fifth chapter, the Christian mes¬ 
sage of love for our neighbors should lead the church to 
minister among these persons who have so many needs. The 
concepts of the church as the "body of Christ," the 
"servant church," the "church in dialogue with the world," 
and the "church involved in the world," also call for 
ministry among homosexuals. It is immoral for the church 
to turn its back on so much need, especially since its 
own attitude in the past has contributed so greatly to 
the problems faced by homosexuals. 

In the sixth chapter it is seen that a Christian 
attitude toward homosexuality does not focus on homo¬ 
sexuality as such but encourages the individual to grow 
toward the ideal for man in every aspect of his life. A 
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morality for homosexuals suggests that any behavior which 
brings harm, or is in any way opposite to the law of love 
is wrong; but behavior which is life fulfilling and in 
harmony with the law of love is right. 

There are many possible ministries for the church 
to perform, and many of these are described in the seventh 
chapter. They should begin with education of the clergy 
and church members and finally society as a whole, and 
ministries such as counseling, church membership for 
homosexuals, open house, small group discussions, a 
"Council on Religion and the Homosexual," a "Citizen's 
Alert," a street work program, legal and job placement 
assistance, and a covenant service for homosexuals can 
all do their part to relate the Christian message of love. 

Rev. Ted Mcllvenna, when speaking about a method 
of mission penetration for young adults, noted two con¬ 
sequences which are apt to occur in a ministry among 
homosexuals as well as among young adults in general. 
First: 


With penetration, if you're truly concerned and 
faithful to your task, you will over-identify. You 
will over-identify with the people you come into con¬ 
tact with. When I say over-identify I mean you will 
identify with them more than you do the people in the 
church. You will over-identify with them at their 
basic honesty about their human situation. If you 
haven't been in a situation like this, and if you 
really get out and identify, you will realize why 
people outside the church say there is so much 
hypocrisy in the church. You suddenly look at them 
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differently, not able to view yourself as a churchman 
going to serve them because suddenly you are one of 
them. 21 

Second, Rev. Ilcllvenna notes that through this 
ministry, clergy and other churchmen are likely to de¬ 
velop the "impatient posture." They are apt to ask and 

to feel, "Why doesn't the church get with it?" . . . 

22 

"Why don't we get with what it's all about?" In spite 
of this impatience, however, we need to recognize that 
the church, when it is true to its message of love, has 
a tremendous ministry to offer mankind. This ministry 
should be encouraged as it relates to homosexuals. 


i 

j 


I 


21 

Mcllvenna, 0 £. cit ., p. 12. 

^ Ibid . t p. 13. 
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